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THE MORAL CHARACTER OF HAMLET. 


~~ oe 


By the Author of “Atalantis,” ‘The Yemassee,” etc. etc. 





PAPER THE THIRD, 


We have seen, by the previous paper, that Hamlet’s conviction 
of his father’s murder by his uncle, is complete and unqualified— 
that so far, he has expressed no sort of doubt on the point—nay, that 
the revelation of the ghost has only confirmed all his own previous 
suspicions. We have seen him also adopting cautions, and exhibit- 
ing reserves, by which we are assured that he designs to make use 
of the information he has obtained—by which, at least, we are led 
to believe that he seeks to prevent any timeless exposure of the cir- 
cumstance, such as might defeat, or retard, any purpose or plan of 
revenge, which he might have in contemplation. Thus far, then, he 
has gone to work like a man of equal method and resolution. But, 
there are signs of incertitude and indecision already appearing, which 
betray the unwilling and reluctant nature. With buta single friend, 
Horatio, he withholds his confidence from him, at the very time, 
and under those circumstances, which would seem more particularly 
to render the aid and‘counsels’ of friendship most important; and 
when, at the close of the act, we hear the unlooked for regret—the 
sudden, hopeless exclamation against fate, for having put such a 
task upon him—we have no reason to hope that he will execute his 
purpose, individually. We see that he will need help, if not in the 
actual consummation of the deed required, at least, for the proper 
stimulation of his own mind to its proper performance. 

In the very opening of the second Act, we find that he has put 
that “antic disposition on,” which was briefly hinted to Horatio and 
his companions, as his probable purpose, in the preceding. Ophelia 
thus describes his first exhibition in the chatacter of a madman: 

‘““Oph.—My lord, as 1 was sewing in my closet, 
Lord Hamlet—with his doublet all unbraced; 
No hat upon his head; his stockings fouled, 
Ungarter’d and down-gyved to his ancle; 
Pale as his’shirt; his knees knocking each other; 
And with a look so piteous in 7 i 
As if he had been loosed out of hell, 
To speak of horrors—he comes before me.” 

VOL. Iv. 14 
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In this description, Shakspeare has vastly improved upon the “Hys- 
torie,’ which represents the madness of Hamlet as mere idiocy— 
and describes him as rolling on the earth and wallowing in its filth ; 
but we see that he has not discarded itentirely. In that “Hystorie,” 
Hamlet is made, like Junius Brutus, to give state reasons for this 
policy. He says, “It was not without cause and first occasion, that 
my gestures, countenances and words, seem to proceed from a mad- 
man, and that I desire to have all men esteem me wholly deprived 
of sense and reasonable understanding; because I am well assured, 
that he that hath made no conscience to kill his own brother (accus- 
tomed to murthers and allured with desire of government without 
control in his treasons) will not spare to save himself with the like 
cruelty, in the blood and flesh of the loins of his brother by him 
massacred; and therefore, it is better for me to feign madness, than 
to use my right senses as nature hath bestowed them on me: the 
bright shining clearness thereof I am forced to hide under this sha- 
dow of dissimulation, as the sun doth her beams under some great 
cloud, when the weather in summer-time over-casteth. The face of 
a madman serveth to cover my gallant countenance, and the ges- 
tures of a fool are fit for me; to the end that, guiding myself wisely 
therein, | may preserve my life for the Danes and the memory of my 
late deceased father.” 

Shakspeare’s Hamlet adopts the policy of the black-letter prince, 
but, as we will endeavor to show, with an occult motive which did 
not influence the latter. When Ophelia describes the appearance of 
Hamlet in her closet, Polonius, with his wonted oracular dogmatism, 
jumps to the conclusion that he was “mad for her love.” He ad- 
heres to this notion tenaciously, and thus becomes an unwitting ally 
of the prince in his endeavor to conceal the true matter which is on 
his mind. Polonius is a character of the “Hystorie,” and the man- 
ner of his death is brought about precisely as given in the play. 

In the second scene of the second act, we find that the “antic 
disposition” of Hamlet has awakened the serious anxieties of his 
uncle. He sends for Rosencrantz and Guildenstern, in order that 
they— 

— “being of so ith him; 
And, anon seiphboeed: 4 open ies wee 
That you yousheale our rest here in our court 
Some little time: so by your companies 
To draw him on to pleasures; and to r, 
So much as from occasion you may glean, 
Whether aught, to us unknown, afflicts him thus, 
That, open’d, lies within our remedy.” 
The Queen adds to this—as the foundation of her hopes that they 
may do something with hin— 
“He hath much talked of you, 
And sure I am, two men there are not living, 
To whom he more adheres.” 
The King, describing the change in Hamlet’s conduct, says: 


‘Not the exterior nor the inward man 
Resembles that it was: what it should be 
More than his father’s death, that thus hath put him 
So much from the understanding of himself, 
I cannot dream.” 
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The guilty conscience of the King leads him to the truth; but the 
entrance of Polonius, full of his new discovery, 
“That I have found 
The very cause of Hamlet’s lunacy,” 
opens other views of the subject. In confirmation of what he says, 
he produces the love-letter of Hamlet to Ophelia. It is not stated at 
what period this letter was sent, whether before or after Hamlet's 
supposed lunacy begun. The internal evidence, however, settles the 
point; and determines it to be one of the fruits of his “antic disposi- 
tion.” It is very probable that Hamlet strove to make it appear that 
his lunacy was from his love, and such a letter would be one of the 
most conclusive proofs—incoherent as it is in its design, yet having 
no other purport, and holding no other reference, but that which the 
diseased mind of a boyish lover, would be apt toentertain. Polonius 
proceeds to show that in consequence of his daughter's disclosures, 
he has warned her that 
“Lord Hamlet is a prince out of her sphere; 
This must not be.” 
That, accordingly, she has locked herself from his resort, 
“And he repulsed— 
Fell into a sadness; then into a fast; 
Thence to a watch; thence into a weakness; 
Thence to a lightness; and by this declension, 
Into the madness wherein now he raves.” 
The story is a plausible one, but the guilty King, conscious that there 
may be superior causes, and naturally suspicious of one whom he has 
so dearly wronged, wishes that the matter may be tested further. 
orev! as the custom of Hamlet is to walk for hours in the 
obby— 
Pol.—“At such a time I’ll loose my daughter to him; 
Be you and I behind an arras then; 
Mark the encounter: if he love her not, 
And be not from his reason fallen thereon, 
Let me be no assistant for a state, 
But keep a farm,” &c. 
They have scarcely resolved upon this trial before Hamlet makes his 
appearance, reading. The King and Queen disappear, and Polonius 
remains to confer with him. The dialogue which ensues between 
them is such as to extort from the grey-beard counsellor, the opinion— 
Pol.—“Though this be madness yet there’s method in it.” 
Again, he is found, a few lines after, to observe—‘How pregnant 
sometimes his replies are!” But, any doubts of Hamlet's madness 
ate obviated in the mind of the other, as he reflects that this “preg- 
nancy” is “a happiness that often madness hits on, which reason 
and sanity could not so prosperously be delivered of.” He has scarce- 
ly turned his back and gone from sight, before Hamlet betrays his 
natural impatience in the exclamation— 
“These tedious old fools !” 
In the dialogue which has gone before, the temptation to be smart, 
at the expense of the garrulity of the old man, and the partial dotage 
to which he is verging—makes him forgetful of his secret, and he 
incurs the risk of detection, with no more urgent motive than the 
gratification of his vanity. It must be remembered that, whatever 
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may be the passion of Hamlet for Ophelia, he knows her father only 
as the creature of the King—suspects that he is set as a spy upon 
his actions, and has no sympathy with the tenth transmitter of 
received saws and maxims. Hisscornand dislike impair his caution. 

Polonius is followed by Rosencrantz and Guildenstern. These 
have been the playmates of Hamlet, his school-fellows, the friends 
and companions of his youth. He has hopes from them. His na- 
ture, from its very suspiciousness, inclines him to yearn for support 
and sympathy from friendship. This yearning is never more active 
than in the bosoms of those who cannot retain their friendships. 
The very excitable character of that feeling which prompts to fre- 
quent jealousy, is, at the same time, the source of a desire, as keenly 
eager for friendship as forlove. Aware of its own doubts of all whom 
it knows—feeling the want of confidence in all whom it has tried, 
the yearning to discover one to whom it can yield a perfect faith, 
has, in such a bosom, all the intensity of a passion. The appearance 
of the two companions of his youth reminds Hamlet of a period, 
when there was nothing sinister in the attachments and relations of 
the heart. He receives the two with a degree of eagerness and 
warmth, which strongly declare his yearnings, He speaks frankly, 
playfully, pathetically; but there is a formality, a caution, in their 
replies which soon arrests his attention. In the midst of a speech, 
he suddenly asks them, 

“Were you not sent for? Is it your own inclining? Is it a free visitation? 
Come, comié, deal justly with me: come, come; nay, speak.” 
Their hesitancy has already awakened his suspicions; and when 
Guildenstern replies—‘‘What should we say, my lord ?”—Hamlet 
already begins to see the true object of their coming, and to suspect 
the sincerity of their friendship. 


““Hamlet.—Any thing—but to the purpose. You were sent for—and there is a kind 
of confession in your looks, which your modesties have not craft enough to colour: Iknow, 

e good King and Queen have sent for you. 

Ros.—To what end, my lord ?” 
In answer to this, Hamlet makes a brief but touching appeal to their 
friendship : 


« — That you must teach me. But let me conjure you, by the rights of 


Hamlet. 
our fellowship, by the consonancy of our youth, by the obligation of our ever 
=, love, and by what more dear a better proposer could charge you withal, 
even and direct with me, whether you were sent for or no ?” 

Instead of answering this earnest and passionate appeal, Rosencrantz 
addresses himself to Guildenstern, and asks for his cue from him— 
“What say you?” This was enough for the quick wit, the prompt 
discerning judgment of Hamlet. He sees that they are undeserving, 
that he has nothing to hope for at their hands, and the confidence, 
which, for the moment, he has been willing to bestow, he as suddenly 
determines to withhold. With the side speech which he utters, when 
Rosencrantz appeals to his companion, “Nay, -then, I have an eye of 
you,” he determines that they are not to be trusted. But he preserves 
appearances and meets art with art. He adds openly,—“If you love 
me, hold not off.” Guildenstern replies, “We were sent for.” But 
he has been too slow about it. Hamlet’s suspicions are already fixed 
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and ineradicable. He sees that the two emissaries have but made a 
merit of necessity, and confessed to that which was already pretty 
well understood. Hamlet then, with great adroitness, proceeds to 
describe to them his melancholy. By frankly avowing his infirmi- 
ties of mind and bo‘y, but studiously insisting upon his own igno- 
rance of the cause, he not only confirms, in their thoughts, the 
impression that his malady is real, but seems, at the same time, to 
have given them his confidence by appealing to them for the remedy- 
He makes them, as it were, his physicians. Apart from this, he 
gives, as Warburton says, “an admirable description of a rooted mel- 
ancholy sprung from thickness of blood,’ and thus furnishes them 
with plausible grounds for faith in an affliction which corresponds so 
truly with such as are recognized by the authorities in medicine. 
When told of the players, Hamlet, on the instant, seems to grasp 
the embryo of the idea which he subsequently carries out in the 
scene as acted before the King. “He that plays the King shall be 
welcome ; his majesty shall have tribute of me.” The flourish of 
trumpets by which the players are announced, suggests to him a 
little piece of artifice. His policy is to make Rosencrantz and Guil- 
denstern believe that he trusts them—that he entertains their friend- 
ship with confidenee, as if perfectly assured of their sincerity :— 

“Hamlet—Gentlemen, you are welcome to Elsinore. Your hands. Come then: 
the appurtenance of welcome is fashion and ceremony : let me nanny A with you 
in this garb; lest my extent to the players, which, I tell you, must show fairly 
outward, should more appear like entertainment than yours. You are welcome: 
but my uncle-father, and aunt-mother, are deceived. 

Gui.—In what, my dear lord ? 

Ham.—I am but mad north-north-west; when the wind is southerly, I know a 
hawk from a hand-saw.” 

In the levity of this last paragraph, we see him again sporting with 
his secrets; but it is, in this way, that he gives utterance to the scorn 
which he feels for his hearers, and the indignation by which he is 
moved, when he thinks of the humiliating disguises which his con- 
dition makes necessary. These feelings, the equal spirit of his pride 
and sensibilities, are continually making themselves heard in sen- 
tences which are otherwise almost void of signification. 

When Polonius reappears, Hamlet’s reference is again to Ophelia. 
“Still.on my daughter,” says Polonius. But Polonius is not aware 
that Hamlet harps on this theme only in the presence of her father. 
This is to be observed. While he suggests to Rosencrantz and Guil- 
denstern, the physical condition under which he suffers, he is at some 
pains to keep Polonius in mind that the true cause of that condition 
is Ophelia. The arrival of the players prompts the ready fancy of 
Hamlet, and from the first moment that he hears of them, he has 
been revolving in his mind how to make them useful to his purpose. 
We need no remark upon the exercise in declamation to which he 
subjects the chief player. But Hamlet’s mind was one fond of inge- 
nuity. He delighted in the offices of art. In humble life, and at 
periods favorable to such objects, he would have been an author— 
probably a dramatist, himself. We are of the opinion that it was 
this taste, this natural direction of his mind, which prompted the 
device of the speech which he-interpolates in the murder of Gonzaga, 
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and has played before the King; rather than any hope that the effect 
upon the King’s mind would be such as to confirm him in his belief 
of the latter's crime. Of that he really had no doubts. But he 
doubted himself. His feelings were of a humiliating character. He 
sought rather their diversion. As for purposes, he had none. With 
the departure of the courtiers and players, we find him uttering a 
soliloquy, which aptly illustrates the text at the close of act first, 
in which we find the clue to all his eccentricities. He is terribly 
conscious of his imbecility; and his full heart pours forth its torrents 
of self-reproach as soon as he finds himself alone: 


“Now, I am alone. 


O! what a rogue and peasant slave am I! 

Is it not monstrous, that this player here, 

But in a fiction, in a dream of passion, 

Could force his soul so to his own conceit, 
Tbat from her working, all his visage wann’d: 
Tears in his eyes, distraction in ’s aspect, 





A broken voice, and his whole function suiting 
With forms to his conceit? And all for nothing! 


For Hecuba! 
What’s Hecuba to him or he to Hecuba 


That he should weep for her? What would he do, 


Had he the motive and the cue for 


That Ihave? He would drown the stage with tears 
And cleave the general ear with horrid speech, 


Make mad the guilty and appal the free, 


Confound the ignorant; and amaze, indeed, 


~- The very faculty of eyes and ears! 
Vet J, 
A dull and muddy-mettled rascal, peak 


Like John a-dreams, unpregnant of my cause, 


And can say nothing ; no not for a king, 
Upon whose property and dear life 


A damn’d defeat was made. Am I acoward? 
Who calls me villain? breaks my fate across? 
Plucks off my beard, and blows it in my face? 
”Tweaks me by thenose? Gives me the lie i’ the throat, 
> deep as to the lungs? Who does me this ? 

a! 


Why, I should take it: for it cannot be, 

But Iam pigeon-livered and lack gall 
To make oppression bitter : or, ere this 
I should have fatted all the region kites 
With this slave's offal: Bloody, t 


y, bawdy villain; 


Remorseless, treacherous, lecherous, kindless villain ! 


Why, what an ass am I! This is most brave, 


That I, the son of a dear father murdered, 
Prompted to my revenge by heaven and hell, 
Must like a —— wnpack my heart with words, 
And fall a cursing like a very drab, 

A scullion! fye wpon it! poh!’ 


This speech tells us three things: First, it assures us, if any thing 


were necessary to this, that Hamlet is not mad! 


That his madness is 


simply a disguise, worn when it suits him, and cast off at a moment's 
warning, worn loosely too, and sometimes forgotten at moments when 
his pride, vanity, or natural feeling, rise up so strongly as to make 
him regardless of the necessary caution. Secondly, it shews us that 
he-has no sort of doubt that his father has been murdered and that 


his uacle is guilty; and thirdly, it betrays his own keen conscious- 
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ness of imbecility. He is terribly sensible to the secret cause of his 
non-performance. “Am [ a coward!” he.asksin the cruel. pang of 
this consciousness. “No one, it is true, calls me villain, plucks my 
beard, breaks my pate, tweaks me by the nose, or gives me the lie.— 
Nobody does this, it is true—and yet if it were done— 
Why, I should take it: for it cannot be, 
But I am pigeon-livered, and lack gall 
To make oppression bitter,” &c. 
He endeavors to excite his courage by fierce language stuffed with 
epithets—a very common mode with persons, in occasions of similar 
difficulty, who are conscious of similar deficiencies. But a moment 
after, his good sense and good taste revolt from this, “This is most 
brave;” he says, in bitter mockery of himself; and, in the humilia- 
tion of his self-reproach, he compares the error into which he has 
just fallen, to the low habit of the cursing drab, who 
“Unpacks her heart with words.” 
It is at this low point of self-esteem, that his ingenious mind comes 
in to the relief of his moral nature, and suggests ‘artfully and indi- 
rectly a reason why he has forborne to act upon the suggestions of 
the ghost. “This ghost may be a devil.” Hamlet owes the sugges- 
tion to Horatio, who, in the first act, has employed it to discourage 
the former from following the ghost upon the platform. This idea, 
followed up, is productive of that scheme, of which in the interview 
with the players, we have already had an inkling. But let Hamlet 
speak for himself: 
“T have heard 
That guilty creatures sitting at a play, 
Have, by the very cunning of the scene 
Been struck so to the soul, that presently 
They have proclaim’d their malifactions ; 
For murder, though it have no tongue, will speak 
With most miraculous organ. Ill have these players, 
Play something like the murder of my father, 
Before mine uncle: I'll observe his looks; 
I'll tent him to the quick; if he do blench 
I know my course. The spirit that I have seen 
May be a devil; and the devil hath power 
To assume a pleasing shape; yea and perhaps, 
Out of my wei and my melancholy 
(As he is very potent with such spirits) 
Abuses me to damn me: I'll have grounds 
More relative than this: The play’s the thing 
Wherein I’ll catch the conscience of the king.” 
This scheme is neither more nor less than an effort to sustain his self- 
esteem, and to put off the moment of performance. For, suppose the 
king does blench, in witnessing a scenic murder? Will that be more 
conclusive than the evidence which he has already? If the actor, 
in personating the fictitious part; could so feel the character, as to 
make his visage wan— 
“Tears in his eyes, distraction in ’s aspect, 
A broken voice, and his whole function suiting, 
With forms to his conceit?’ —— 
what more natural than that the spectator should be moved in like 
manner, by his successful personation. In this way a natural sym- 
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| pathy with the circumstances might subject the looker on to all the 
| appearance, and the punishment of guilt. But as we have already 
| said, Hamlet has no doubts of the crime, and needs no farther evi- 
‘ dence. His doubts are of himself only, and he labors to gain time, 
to procrastinate the necessity, to avoid as long as possible that strife 
from which his whole nature revolts. 

The third act opens witha conference between the king and the 
two emissaries, Rosencrantz and Guildenstern. To the inquiries of 
the former they reply: 

‘Fe does confess he feels himself distracted, 

But from what cause he will by no means speak; 

Nor do we find him forward to be sounded; 

But, with a cr afly madness, keeps aloof, 

When we would bring him on to some confession 

Of his true state.” 
But this defect in their knowledge is cured by the ready conjectures 
of Polonius, helped on by the adroit references of Hamlet to his 
daughter, whenever they encounter. Accordingly, Ophelia is to be 
thrown in his way, while the king and her father dispose themselves 
to watch the interview. This incident is borrowed from the black 
letter “hystorie.” “They counselled to try and know, if possible, 
how to discover the intent and meaning of the young Prince; and 
they could find no better nor more fit invention to entrap him, than 
to set some fair and beautiful woman ina secret place, that with 
flattering speeches, and all the craftiest means she could, should pur- 
posely seek to allure his mind. To this end certain courtiers (Rosen- 
crantz and Guildenstern) were appointed to lead Hamlet to a solitary 
place within the woods, where they brought the woman. And surely, 
the poor prince at this assault had been in great danger, if a gentle- 
man (Horatio) that in Hervendille’s (Hamlet's father) time had been 
nourished with him, had not shown himself more affectioned to the 
bringing up he had received with Hamlet than desirous to please 
the tyrant. This gentleman bore the courtiers’ company, making 
full account that the least show of perfect sense and wisdom that 
Hamlet should make, would be sufficient to cause him to lose his 
life; and therefore, by certain signs, he gave Hamlet intelligence 
into what danger he was likely to fall, if by any means he seemed 
to obey, or once like the wanton toys and vicious provocations of the 
gentlewoman sent thither by his uncle; which then abashed the prince, 
as then wholly being in affection to the lady.” 

Here we have the original of Ophelia, but how vast is the improve- 
ment. Ophelia is a pure minded and gentle creature, rather remarka- 
ble for her pliant disposition than for any signs of intellectual strength. 
She is employed, not as the gentlewoman in the “Hystorie,” but with 
a similar object—to detect if possible, the secret of the supposed 
lunacy of Hamlet. It is her pliancy of mood alone, that prompts 
her to participate in a scheme, of which she is evidently aware. 
Shakspeare has not employed any mode, such as is given in the 
“Fiystorie,” by: which the prince is to be put on his guard against 
the interview; and this is rightly avoided in this case, for Hamlet 
trusts none, and his madness is a consistent habit which he wears, 
or is supposed to wear in every presence. His securities are derived 
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from his own intellectual activity; his great circumspection; the 
keenness of his watch upon all persons and ‘points, and the prompt 
decision which his mind makes upon circumstances as they occur. 
The scene that follows, opens with ‘the beautiful soliloquy on the 
part of Hamlet, so often quoted, beginning, 


“To be, or not to be.” 


In this soliloquy, the mind of the speaker balances between the cares 
of life, and the remedy afforded by suicide. He has once already 
entertained the same inquiry, and the present summing up, again 
repeats, though in less direct language than previously, his innate 
sense of his own imbecility. 

“Thus conscience does make cowards of us ail, 

And thus the native hue of resolution, 

Is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought, 

And enterprises of i pith and moment, 

With this regard, currents turn away, 

And lose the name of action.” 
To generalize from his own case, to apply his individual infirmities 
to mankind at large, was one of the modes by which his intellect 
reconciled him to his moral and physical deficiencies—and so, to 
life. Conscience here, is used in the sense of reflection. It iscontem- 
plation, speculation, thought, by which the energies of Hamlet are 
enfeebled. The moment he thinks of strife, danger, death, his vivid 
imagination makes active his fears, by the lively representation which 
it gives of the terrible incidents, the long array of evils, which fol- 
low in their train. Moral courage is that sort of courage which, 
beholding these, is yet resolute in its purpose. But this is what 
lacks. Brute courage is that blind instinct which is bold because of 
its complete ignorance of consequences. We find Hamlet, in another 
place, exulting in that sort of rashness, which, in one particular, 
anticipated his reflections, by which his performance might have been 
restrained. 

It is at the closeof this soliloquy, and while the mood of Hamlet 
is softened by the train of thought into which he has fallen, that he 
encounters Ophelia. 

The fai Ophelia, iyarph in thy ori 
e fair ella: orisons 
Be all ape seimeusberé Pa . 
He forgets the game which he has to play—forgets the madman, 
and if not the lover, is at least the gentleman. But when Ophelia 
speaks of : 
“Remembrances of yours 
That I have longed long to deliver,” 
he recovers his clue. - Of the dialogue between them, in which Ham- 
let, taught to believe, or suspecting that she is sent—as the “gentle- 
woman” in the “Hystorie”—to beguile his secret from him, treats her 
with something more than unkindness—the opinions expressed by the 
king, who, with Polonius, has been listening, are in the main correct. 
His judgment, sharpened by his own consciousness of guilt, brings 
him to the truth, 
VOL. Iv. 15 
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King.—Love | his affections do not that way tend ; 
Nor what he spake, though it lack’d form a little, 
Was not like madness, There’s something in his soul 
O’er which his melancholy sits on brood: 

And Ido doubt the hatch and the disclose, 

Will be some danger.” 

The scene which follows is that in which the players exhibit before 
the King. The interview between Hamlet and Heratio before the 
play commences, informs us, for the first time, that Hamlet has put 
the latter in possession of the story as related by the ghost. He has 
made him his confidante, and we are therefore to suppose that his 
refusal to do so, in the first instance, was because of the presence of 
Bernardo and Marcellus. We find him here, dilating to Horatio, in 
language of the most flattering compliment. He proceeds: 

“There is a play to-night before the king ; 

One scene of it comes near the circumstance, 

Which I have told thee of my father’s death. 

I pr’y thee, when thou seest that act afoot, 

Even with the very comment of thy soul, 

Observe my uncle: if his occulted guilt 

Do not itself unkennel in one speech, 

It is a damned ghost that we have seen, 

And my imaginations are as foul 

As Vulcan’s stithy. Give him heedful note; 

For I mine eyes will rivet to his face; 

And, after, we will both our judgments join 

In censure of his seeming.” 
We have already remarked somewhat upon this project. It needs 
but say that the alternative here suggested by Hamlet, affords him 
a chance of escape, at least in the estimate of Horatio, from all far- 
ther necessity of action. Let the king, like a cool, deliberate villain, 
steeled by resolution to all emergencies, but go through the scene 
without flinching, and the “ghost” that Hamlet has seen is “a damned 
ghost,” and he, accordingly, is free hereafter, from all necessity to 
pursue the vengeance which it counselled. Besides, this suggestion 
of Hamlet must satisfy Horatio as to the true reason of the forbear- 
ance of the former, so long to execute its commands. He has had 
doubts. His strict conscientiousness has restrained him from revenge. 

Here again, we are shown that Hamlet is only feigning madness. 
Seeing the court approaching, he breaks off the dialogue with his 
friend, thus— 

“They are coming to the play: J must be idle: 

Get you a place-” 
“T must-be idle” here, means, “my mind must begin to wander again. 
I must play the fool once more.” In respect to the indecencies of 
speech in which he indulges with Ophelia, in the scene which fol- 
lows; we may remark that, whether this was, or was not the custom 
of the time, it was such as to offend Ophelia who resents it. This 
would seem to show that,if a custom, it was not such as she had been 
accustomed to. “Extravagance of thought,” says Stevens, “not 
indecency of expression, is the characteristic of madness,” etc. Per- 
haps, there can be no greater sign of madness, than when a noble 
and delicately minded gentleman deals in such indecency in the ears 
of the woman that he loves; and some such idea may have occurred 
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to Shakspeare, as we find, that, when Ophelia is represented as really 
mad, she is made to sing indecent ballads, But this en passant. 

We regard it as rather singular—if Hamlet's purpose were really 
to discover the king’s guilt, by the “very cunning of the scene”’— 
that he should have shown himself so familiar with the play to be 
presented. His policy would have been to have kept aloof; for, as 
the tyrant is already doubtful of him, as he has put a watch upon 
his conduct, and declared, by his own, how lively already are his 
suspicions, it seems strange that Hamlet should have incurred any 
danger of putting the king upon his guard. The play begins equivo- 
cally; the king’s suspicions are awakened from the opening. He 
asks—“Have you heard the argument? Is there no offence in it?’ 
The replies of Hamlet, instead of expressing ignorance, are pregnant 
with signification, and almost seem intended to prepare the tyrant, 
and to arm him with composure. 

“Hamlet.—No, no, the jest—poison in j 

King.—What do you yl the ‘ay q 2g eeabes 

Ham.— The Mouse-trap. This play is the image of a murder done in Vienna: 
Gonzaga is the Duke’s name; his wife’s, Baptista: you shall see anon. ’Tisa 
knavish piece of work: But what of that? Your majesty and we that have free souls, 
ittouchesus not. Let the galled jade wince, our withers are unwrung.” 

These are all so many hints to the tyrant, and, as one familiar with 
deeds of cold-blooded murder. they should have steeled him to a cer- 
tain determination, which should have borne him. with composure 
through the scene. The great familiarity of Hamlet with the mat- 
ter—the active part which he takes in the representation—the peculiar 
and highly applicable language which he has put into the mouth 
of the player queen, already spoken—for example— 

“In second husband let me be accurst, 
None wed the second but who kill’d the first” — 
and the sinister suggestions of Hamlet himself, should have satisfied 
the tyrant of what he had to expect, and ought to have prepared 
him for a display of the utmost coolness. With the practised and 
hardened villain, as Hamlet esteems his uncle to be, such must have 
been the case; and the effect of Hamlet's own part in the proceed- 
ings must have been to have baffled the very object which he pro- 
fessed to have in view—that, namely, of surprising the guilty king 
into some sudden acknowledgment of his crime. Why should he 
have risked any thing in this manner?’ Why give such pregnant 
hints of his object? Why prepare the mind of the murderer by 
warnings of the action which is to follow? The tyrant’s suspicions, 
always active, are already aroused. At full age, and capable of such 
deeds of blood as are charged against him, is it not likely that thus 
fore-warned, he will be fore-armed? Such are the probabilities, and 
we cannot avoid the conviction that Hamlet’s purpose is to fore-warn 
and to prepare—to strengthen the mind of the criminal with perfect 
composure. His desire is to prove the “ghost a damned one,” and, 
in the mind of Horatio, if not his own, to be relieved from all the 
cruel responsibilities and duties which its revelation brings with it. 
And had the king possessed a little more firmness of character, this 
would have been the case. Hamlet's mode of testing the guilt of 
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his uncle, would save many a cool murderer from the gallows. That 
the king did not escape from its application, was no fault of, and by 
no means a gratification to Hamlet. 

But the fates are against our hero. The courage of the king fails 
him. He disappears from the guilty spectacle, the parallel to his 
own deed, with signs of trepidation and terror; and the pretended 
doubts of Hamlet can be urged no longer. His test is satisfied—the 
story of the spectre is confirmed. He will now “take the ghost’s 
word for a thousand pound.” The conversation between Horatio and 
the Prince is interrupted by the entrance of Rosencrantz and Guil- 
denstern. They have been dispatched to sound him. The king is 
marvellous distempered, and the true meaning of Hamlet's madness 
is no longer questionable. Here is a scene in which Hamlet plays 
the madman carelessly. There are several causes for this incautious- 
ness. He has been too much excited by the previous scene readily 
to recover, and the presence of persons whom he has loved, and been 
disposed to trust, but who are playing him false, offends his best 
feelings and moves his indignation. The progress of the scene con- 
firms these feelings. "When Rosencrantz appeals to the former love 
between them, as a reason why he should declare to him the true 
occasion of his griefs, the impatience of Hamlet speaks out in the 
most direct language. He forgets his artifices in his passion. His 
pride is wounded, his vanity isirritated. He is anxious to show them 
that he is not to be gulled—not to be imposed upon. They have 
treated him not only as a victim, but as a simpleton, and his amour 
propre is quite as much excited as his fears. Forgetting his own 
arts—his efforts to appear the madman, he expresses himself in the 
excited language of a natural and offended pride. He demands— 
“Why do you go about to recover the wind from me, as if you would 
drive me into a toil ?’—“Sblood, do you think I am easier to be played 
on than a pipe?” His indignation defeats his caution, He is vexed 
that, playing the fool, he should have been taken at his word by 
those who should have known him better—by those who profess to 
be his friends—who still appeal to his friendship—and who have 
been the trusted playmates of his boyhood. He is not acting here. 
He is now in earnest, as such a nature always is, when its vanity is 
hurt. Indeed, it is in the pang of wounded self-esteem only, that 
such a nature is apt to speak out boldly and incautiously. 

It is while this dialogue is in progress, and these feelings are appa- 
rent, that Polonius makes his appearance in order tosummon Hamlet 
to his mother’s presence. What he says to the veteran politician is 
conceived in the same vexed spirit. The sentiment is one of bitter- 
ness, when, all his extravagancies of mood, having met with prompt 
concession, he exclaims—“they fool me to the top of my bent.” He 
feels that he moves in an atmosphere of falsehood. They are all 
untrue about him. They lie as he requires. He has no friend. | 
There is none whom he can trust. Their very pliability to his hu- 
mours, proves their falsehood. It disturbs his confidence in his own 
acting. Were they to dispute his dogmas, he would be at once more 
sure of their honesty and his own position. But his humours are 
Capricious. Where he does seem to succeed in his artifices, his pride 
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revolts at the fall which it occasions. It does not please him that he 
should be so readily acknowledged as the madman. 

His gentleness of heart and tenderness of mood declare themselves 
in the brief soliloquy whick. precedes his visit to his mother. | It is 
to be remembered that he regards her as privy to his father’s mur- 
der. This is his conviction, though the ghost charges her with 
nothing but lust; and, in the scene as enacted before the court, the 
conduct of the queen would seem to prove her guiltless of the hea- 
vier crime. Yet, reasoning from general principles, Hamlet is un- 
doubtedly right in his suspicions. The wife who could dishonor her 
husband, would, in all probability, consent to his murder, and perhaps 
participate in the deed, were his removal necessary to herlusts. Yet, 
though convinced of her complete guilt, Hamlet does not forget that 
she is his mother. 

“Oh, heart! lose not thy nature; let not ever 
The soul of Nero enter this firm bosom: 
Let me be cruel, not unnatural: 
I will speak daggers to her but use none.” 
On his way to his mother’s closet, he passes an apartment in which 
the king is alone. . Under the stings of conscience he is on his knees 
and at prayer. His back is turned. He neither sees nor hears the 
avenger. Here is an opportunity for Hamlet—the most ample, the 
most satisfactory. A single stroke and moment will suffice. He has 
no longer any doubts, if he ever had them, of his uncle’s crime. His 
faith in the ghost has just undergone the very test which his own 
affected doubts had cast upon it. His conviction of the truth of the 
revélation is now complete. The weapon is bared and in his grasp, 
and at a blow—the ghost is obeyed—his father is avenged. No eye 
looks on him but that of Heaven, and its glance, he is now assured, 
is an approving one. He has no longer any scruples, and he can 
never have a better opportunity. Buta moment before, he has de- 
clared his mood to be most sanguinary : 
“Now could I drink hot blood, 
And do such business as the better day 
Would quake to look on.” 
His first impulse as he beholds the murderer, hurries him forward to 
the deed: 
“Now might I do it, pat, now he is praying, 
And now Pll do ’t!” 
What prevents the deed? What stays his hand? A brave and 
magnanimous mind would undoubtedly shrink from striking a dis- 
armed and kneeling foe—one too, so little in the mood for conflict. 
He would give warning of his purpose—he would suffer him to rise 
from his feet and possess himself of his weapon, or procure one. But 
Hamlet is not restrained by such considerations. These would be 
temporary and ordinary only. Hear him: 
“And now I’ll do ’t:—and so he goes to heaven, 
And so am I revenged ? 
A villain kills my father; and for that, 
I, his sole son, do this same villain send 
To Heaven. 
Why, this is hire and salary, not revenge. 
He took my father grossly, full of bread, 
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With all his crimes broad-blown, as flush as May ; 
And how his credit stands, who knows, save Heaven? 
But, his own circumstance and course of thought, 
Tis heavy with him: and am I then revenged, 
To take Aim in the feigning of his soul, : 
When he is fit and seasoned for his passage? No! 
Up sword, and know thou a more horrid bent: 

hen he is drunk, asleep, or in his rage; 
Or in the incestuous pleasure of his bed; 
At gaming, swearing, or about some act 
That has no relish of salvation in ’t: 
Then trip him, that his heels may kick at heaven; 
And that his soul may be as damn’d and black, 
As hell whereto it goes.” 


Here we see the alledged reason for Hamlet’s forbearance. Com- 
menting on this soliloquy, Dr. Johnson remarks:—“This speech, in 
which Hamlet, represented as a virtuous character, is not content 
with blood for blood, but contrives damnation for the man that he 
would punish, is too horrible to be read or uttered.” Mr. Mason; fol- 
lowing in the wake of Dr. Johnson, adds this note to the foregoing: 
“This speech of Hamlet, as Dr. Johnson observes, is horrible indeed; 
yet some moral may be extracted from it, as all his subsequent ca- 
lamities were owing to this savage refinement of revenge.” Before 
examining these opinions, it may be as well to remind the reader 
that Shakspeare has employed the same monstrous sentiment in at 
least two instances beside. Richard the Third is made to say, when 
he stabs Henry the Sixth— 
“If any spark of life be yet remaining, 
Down, down to hell, and say—I sent thee thither.” 

Such a speech, natural enough in the mouth of the crouch back, is 
much less so in that of Alexander Iden, Esquire, of Kent, who, when 
he discovers that it is Jack Cade whom he has slain, thus brutally 
exclaims over the body of his enemy: 

“Die, damned wretch, the curse of her that bore thee; 

And as I thrust thy body with my sword, 

So wish I, I might thrust thy soul to hell.” 
Dr. Johnson and Mr. Mason, might have spared their thunder. Had 
they been at the pains to analyze the moral character of Hamlet, 
they would have seen that this horrible sentiment belonged neither 
to his head nor to his heart. It was simply the utterance of his lips, 
the fruit of a perverse ingenuity, meant to conceal the real emotions 
of poor Hamlet’s bosom. It was devised, and made particularly 
' horrible, if possible, to reconcile him to the shame of foregoing a set- 
tled purpose, for the evasion of which, no other present excuse sug- 
gested itself. He had deprived himself and been deprived of all 
other excuses. He was no longer able to doubt his uncle's crime, 
and but a moment before, he declared himself ready to “drink hot 
blood.” He was not ready. The ingenious evasion, which Mr. Ma- 
son calls a “terrible refinement of revenge,” was only an artful mode 
of avoiding all revenge—was the prompt suggestion of his thought, 
by which to relieve himself of a task from the execution of which 
his whole nature recoiled. He had not only no idea of sending his 
uncle to hell, but he was almost equally unwilling—at least, by his 
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own arm—of sending him out of life. His moral sensibility, bis 
nervous dread of strife, his gentleness of mood and the delicacy of 
his whole structure, combined to keep him from the deed, and not 
any savage refinement in his revenge, such as Johnson and Mason 
charge upon him. Revenge was no luxury to Hamlet. His heart 
shrinks with horror from all sort of violence. The moment that he 
begins to meditate, he grows mild and forbearing, however stuffed 
with fierce epithet his soliloquies may be. Had Hamlet been able 
to have stabbed the king, at the very moment, when, in the scene 
designed “to catch his conscience,” he betrayed his guilt, under the 
sudden impulse and in the excitement of the instant, he would have 
done so. Had this excitement continued, or had the king, while at 
prayer, turned upon him, or spoken, so that his voice could have been 
heard, then, in all probability, Hamlet would have rushed upon and 
slain him. But the time for pause being given—the king’s face 
averted—his voice unheard—no momentary provocation offered— 
Hamlet begins to meditate, and his meditations, if they do not disarm 
his hostility, at least, alarm his sensibilities, and so, impair his 
courage. His reflections baffle his performance, for then— 
“The native hue of resolution, 
Is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought.” 

We have heard Hamlet’s reasons for not murdering the king when 
he was at prayer. He shows himself singularly considerate. His 
revenge is a refinement. It is to be of no ordinary character. And 
yet, in five minutes after, obeying a sudden impulse, he whips out his 
rapier, and stabs one, whom, unseen, he supposes to be the same per- 
son—the very person, who, but a moment before, he has forborne to 
slay lest the victim should be sent toheaven. Hamlet could scarcely 
fancy that his uncle’s chance for heaven was lessened by the com- 
pletion of his prayers. No time has been allowed for the perform- 
ance of other evil deeds, or even for the conception of evil thoughts. 
The transition from one scene to the other, is instantaneous. It was 
in his passage to his mother’s closet that he sees the king at prayer, 
and the stroke with which he slays Polonius is given almost at the 
beginning of their interview. Supposing his victim to be the king, 
as Hamlet did, his previous arguments for forbearance should have 
been equally strong. But these arguments he had almost forgot- 
ten. They were not arguments, not principles, not the stable con- 
victions of his thought. They were, as we have said before, mere 
momentary suggestions of his ingenuity by which to gaia time, 
and evade the conflict. They were dismissed a moment after. 
When he does strike, there is no chance for a struggle. His victim 
is not in sight. He strikes in safety. A single thrust through the 
arras, and the desired deed is done, without any of its accompanying 
dangers. His conscientiousness, in this case, suggests no difficulties, 
not even the superior one which might have arrested the arm of a 
really conscientious person, with the doubt lest the victim whom he 
slays, should (as was the case) be really innocent of any crime. We 
shall show that, where there is no danger to himself, Hamlet betrays 
a recklessness equally striking, or more so, on a subsequent occasion. 

Woodlands, March 29, 1844. 
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“A gap in the form sir, that must be filled up,” 
Said the “devil” to me as I lifted my cup, 
Full of—Mocha, not any thing stronger I vow, 
So Delevan banish that frown from your brow; 
“A gap in the form,” answered I, with a start, 
And set down my cup as if pierced with a dart, 
“Yes sir,” quoth the imp, “and the pressmen declare 
That there isn’t the half of a minute to spare;” 
So I snatched up my pencil and scribbl 
And reader, judge 
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Why is thy so seldom strung 
Of late, dear brother bard ? 
Oh, why upon the willows hung— 
As if some grief had marred 
The spirit that awoke its strains, 
And moulded them to words, 
Or bound, with its unwelcome chains, 
The hand that swept its chords! 


Oh, I have loved its music well, 
And listened with delight 

To all the tales its notes could tell— 
And fancies quaint and bright— 

I loved it when it rose to heaven, 
And sung of cloudless skies— 

Nor less when all its charms were given 
To earthly memories! 


It cannot be that thou hast laid 
The harp aside forever— 
On which from boyhood thou hast played 
And loved it fondly—ever! 
Oh no, thou canst not thus forget 
The poet’s sweet reward— 
Thy gentle heart respondeth yet, 
o every trembling chord. 


And man hath need of such as thou, 
To smooth life’s rugged path ; 

To chase the shadow from the brow— 
Strange spell the minstrel hath ; 

And oh, since all too much of care 
And grief to life belong, 

High is the poet’s task to cheer 
Earth’s pilgrims with his song! 


Then take thy harp and bid its chords 
To glowing thoughts respond, 

Till in our souls its thrilling words 
Shall waken memories fond ; 

And blessings from a thousand hearts 
Shall be the sweet reward 

For all the wealth thy strain imparts 

Of bliss, dear brother bard. 


LINES MADE TO ORDER. 





this stanza, 
ou, if the purpose twill answer. 
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MARY LINTON’S WEDDING. 
A RECORD OF SMITHVILLE 


~~ 


By the Author of ‘The First Lecture at Smithville,” etc. ete 





Tue various relations which the great Author of all being has 
instituted among mankind are fraught.with beauty and interest. 
There is a moral fitness in them all which strikingly exhibits the 
wisdom of their Framer. The ties of parental and filial love are like 
a three-fold cord, not easily broken. The fraternal bond is a beautiful 
emblem of that relationship which subsists among the pure beings 
of the upper worlds—the fellowship of angels. But the marriage 
union is invested with a greater sanctity and a stronger power than 
these, and constitutes, at once, the dearest and the most interesting 
relationship of mortals. It derives its peculiar interest from the 
absence of those natural sympathies of consanguinity which involun- 
tarily attach parent and child—brother and sister, and the remoter 
relations of society. These are physical in their origin—the offspring 
of circumstance and the result of natural causes. It is far other- 
wise with the tie of marriage—I speak of it now in its true and 
legitimate nature, not as it is, alas! too often, degraded into a bond of 
convenience—a heartless mockery—in sooth a mere matter-o' money)! 

“Marriage,” says a quaint writer, “is an eternal league of love 
between two hearts, totally indépendent of any sympathies of birth 
or blood.” It is the union of the spiritual parts of our being. That 
love which, alone, is the proper basis for wedlock, is an extraordinary 
sympathy of spirit for spirit, which triumphs over natural obstacles— 
disparity of age, or disposition, or circumstances, and effects a com- 
plete union of hearts. In the words of the poet: 

“It is a beam from that bright sun, 

That lights the angelic hosts above ; 
Melting and mingling into ene 

Two kindred souls—for God is love !” 

The preéminent beauty and strength. of the marriage tie is, to my 
mind, a most irresistible argument in favor of its universal assump- 
tion. With my estimate of the relationship it is utterly impossible 
for me to look upon that unfortunate race of beings denominated 
“single” with any other feelings than those of pity, heightened, it 
may be, into contempt, when*this “singleness” is the result of a 
wilful neglect of the great duty of matrimony. Thjs class bears 
much the same relation to society that the drone bee bears to the 
community of the hive: The heart of the old bachelor, and not less 
that of the old maid, is a fountain dried up. It once contained the 
pure waters of affection, but they were forbidden to gush forth, or 
if not thus restrained—were permitted to flow on in uncertain chan- 
nels, dallying, perchance, with other rills, but never truly mingling 
with any their fresh tide, that they might together become a resist- 
less stream which should broaden and deepen, till it pouréd its 
accumulated waters into the ocean of wedded happiness ;—but 
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flowing on thus uncertainly and alone they have been lost amid the 
parched sands of the desert of selfishness! 

He, who made man declared that ‘it was not good for him to 
be alone,’ and the universal experience of the creature for upwards. 
of sixty centuries has only added—if it were possible—force to this 
foundation-truth in the Philosophy of Marriage. 

I have very little doubt that if the matter could be investigated— 
statistics would furnish abundant evidence that nine-tenths of the 
crime that is committed against society and law, is done by those 
who belong to the class to which I have alluded. It is true that 
the married man is sometimes driven to criminal acts by the destitu- 
tion and sufferings of his family, but often in these cases it is very 
probable that the heartless creditor who has deprived him of the 
comforts of life was himself—a hard dry-hearted bachelor, and to 
him, most unquestionably, the agency in the evil belongs. 

But this subject is growing too fast upon my hands, and I must 
proceed to my purpose which is a recital of the incidents connectet 
with the wedding of sweet Mary Linton, whose name is familiar to 
every reader of the Smithville papers, and of whom I once hinted 
that I had something to tell. This intimation, made more than a 
year ago, has not, it seems, been forgotten by the fair readers of the 
Orton, (and what Magazine can boast of fairer?) for many enqui- 
ries have been made of me when the promised record should be 
given. -These expressions of interest have determined me in the 
choice of my subject for the present paper, and it is written expressly 
for the fair querists alluded to, and all who share their curiosity. 
They wiil recollect that Edward Avery, the young and talented 
schoo'master exhibited a very decided penchant for Mary Linton at 
a very early period after his arrival at Smithville. Indeed, his was a 
case of love at first sight, and if ever such folly was excusable, his 
was certainly one of the instances. At the time of Mary's first in 
troduction to our readers she was seventeen, that sweet, uncertain 
age when the charms of womanhood strive with those of girlhood 
for the ascendancy, and both, for the time, lend their attractions to 
the blushing maiden 

I have before said that Mary was an orphan—but cherished, as 
she was, like a fond daughter in the family of her maternal uncle 
and guardian—the hand of sorrow had touched her but lightly, and 
nothing dimmed her loveliness. And Mary Linton was indeed very 
lovely Her figure was slight and tall and of faultless proportions. 
Her head was rather small and its contour full of grace. Her hair 
which was of a rich chestnut hue, fell, in a profusion of glossy ring- 
lets, upon her exquisitely rounded shoulders, and contrasted beauti- 
fully with the pure whiteness of her gracefully arched neck. Her 
cheeks and lips wore the fresh crimson of the opening rose-bud, but 
amid all these features each, in itself, symmetrical and beautiful— 
her fine, deep hazel eyes were indeed the crowning glory of her face. 
Brimming with light, and sparkling with happiness, they lighted up 
her lovely features into a glow of irresistible beauty, and made her 
presence a charm to the beholder. If any of my fair readers deem 
this an exaggerated picture, let me assure them, that it fails as entire- 
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ly to do her justice as it would even if it were applied individually 
to themselves. 

But it was not Mary Linton’s exquisite form, or her charming 
features that constituted her chief beauty to those who knew her in 
the sweet circle of the family. She had a rarer loveliness than that 
of person—a sweetness of disposition which, it is said, can make even 
the plainest features attractive; and if so, what inimitable grace 
must it not impart to those, on which nature has impressed her 
divinest signet. She was the idol of the house-hold; when’ she was 
absent a light and a joy were wanting to every member of it; and 
there was no complete happiness until she returned. 

Such was Mary Linton at the time of the reader’s introduction, 
and js it surprising that Edward Avery, with his quick conception 
and appreciation of the beautiful and true—should have at once, 
surrendered himself a captive to her charms? To say that Mary 
Linton was equa!ly sudden in her attachment to the handsome and 
intelligent stranger would be, perhaps, transcending the bounds of 
truth. But her own confession enables me to say that she regarded 
him with no common interest Possessed of a vigorous mind which 
had received a discriminating and thorough culture—of quick per- 
ceptions and active sympathies, she was at once impressed with the 
great superiority of Edward Avery to those who occasionally fluttered 
around her and paid her an unwelcome homage. This ready discove- 
ry paved the way for a warmer regard, and 4 more earnest appre- 
ciation of his merits. Edward was of a frank and generous nature. 
His noble soul was mirrored in his manly, handsome face. His 
forehead was singularly high, and shaded by thick masses of dark 
brown curls. His eye was of a mild, yet deep blue, and his features, 
though not individually perfect, blended in an expression of that 
beauty which is the most prized in man—the intellectual. There 
was a singular fascination in his eye, especially when it was lighted 
up with the fervid enthusiasm of his nature. and as I have gazed 
upon it, it has often seemed to me an embodiment of genius. He 
was twenty-three when he made his debit in Smithville, but his 
acquirements would have done honor to far more years. He bore 

the highest honors of his college, and so preéminent were his talents, 
and so winning his manners. that the possession of these honors 
excited no envy in the breasts of his competitors. 

It was through the efforts of Doctor Medicum that he was placed 
at the head of the Smithville Academy—a limited and uninspiring 
arena for his noble energies! —and this alone would have secured for 
him the sympathy and regard of the excellent physician. But, more 
than this, he had brought letters from the intimate friends of the 
Doctor which, at once, commended him to his friendship and won 
for him his fullest confidence. He was a welcome and not an infre- 
quent visitor at the cottage. and ere many weeks had passed, his 
excellence of heart and intellect had won the love of Mary Linton, 
and though he knew not the blissful truth, he could but feel that she 
regarded him with a peculiar friendship. And Avery hoped every 
thing, for well he knew that 

“Friendship in a maiden’s heart 
Will haply, ripen into love!” 
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The first few months of his acquaintance with Mary Linton, she 
was one of his pupils—for she was desirous of pursuing the study of 
the Natural Sciences, which she could now do with the aid of 
experimental illustrations, an advantage she had not before enjoyed, 
and many were the nice and delicate experiments which Avery pre- 
pared, ostensibly for his class, but in reality for the sake of his sweet 
pupil—who drank eagerly of the fountain of knowledge thus plea- 
santlyyopened to her as it were in a wilderness. Nor when, after 
thé few:months, Mary ceased to fill her placeat the school-house, did 
she altogether discontinue her. studies, and: joyfully did he direct and 
facilitate them... And often times did he call to her cheek the sweet 
blush of delight—though she scarce acknowledged it even to her 
own heart—while he whispered to her of the weariness of the school- 
hours now that she was not there to cheer and reward him with the 
smile of her bright enquiring and approving eye! Fewer indeed 
were the beautiful and difficult experiments which he performed at 
the school-house now that her eyes saw them not—yet on the table 
or mantel of the eottage-parlor might the curious visitor see the 
exquisite “Tree‘of Diana” or some other equally rare and pleasing 
phenomenon of science. Mary’s herbarium, too. attested the diligent 
research and skilful hand of her devoted teacher. So with all these — 
things did Edward Avery woo the sweet maiden to love the paths 
and truths of philosophy, and not less to love him whose lips and 
hands were so ready to unfold to her its mysteries. 

5 *T was thus love stole into her guileless heart, 
As gently and as secretly, as steals 
a The morning dew into the opening rose! 

It was a bright and balmy evening in May, and the full orbed 
| moon was pouring-her silvery beams upon the green sward of the 
| little plot of ground in front of the eottage—lighting it up witha 
soft and dream-like radiance, save where the pearly rays were inter- 
cepted by the thick foliage of the china trees. Inthe deep shadow 
cast by one of these trees stood Edward and: Mary—the fair girl 
leaning on her companion while his arm was around her, and his lips 
uttered, inaudibly, save to her ear, those holy words which thrill the 
chords of the maiden’s heart with a mysterious power, and which, 
es to the heart of Mary Linton brought a delicious rapture that distilled 

itself in sweet tears from her downcast eyes 

And there their vows were exchanged—and never smiled the stars 
upon the bretrothal of purer and warmer hearts. 

Ah, my fair reader, | know full well what question is stealing to 
your rich, pouting lips, and will spare you the trouble of giving it 
utterance. You would ask, in a tone of impatience, if this was all 
the romance in the loves of my hero and heroine? I am sorry for 
your sake that it is even so. [ would. fain have feasted your ear 
with some surprising adventure—or with some formidable obstacle 
in the course of their true love—which would not let it run smooth! 
As it is, lam obliged to declare Mr. William Shakspeare’s statement 
or that point—heretical nonsense! But you will recollect, still fur- 
ther, my impatient reader, that I did not set out to tell you of the 
love of Mary Linton, but of her wedding, and have thrown in all the 
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foregoing by way of prelude or voluntary; and it is really ungrateful 
in you to find fault with a free gift. So no more of your complaints, 
and recover your good humor in time to go. with me to the wedding 
at which half of Smithville will be present. 

It was about six months after the moonlight scene of which I 
gave my readers a glimpse, that the wedding of “our sweet Mary” 
came off, and it had been, for at least nine days previous, the theme 
of every tongue—the centre of every anticipation. Mary was a 
universal favorite among the villagers, for she possessed none of those 
airs, by which many really accomplished and beautiful girls manage 
to render themselves objects of dislike te those who are their infe- 
riors in personal and intellectual endowments. Her ready and kindly 
attentions to the wants of any of the poor or sick in the village won 
their hearts and engaged eagerly their lips in her praise. Even 
Judge Smith made her a lower bow when they met, than it was his 
wont to bestow on the fair damsels of her age. 

Avery too, had won the good-will of the people. Beloved of his 
pupils, it is not strange that he was esteemed of their parents. His 
knowledge commanded universal respect, and his open, affable man- 
ners engaged the hearts of all who knew him. His repeated minis- 
trations to the amusement of the villagers, moreover, served to 
increase his popularity, and when it was first hinted that there would 
bea match between him and the Doctor's fair niece, the village 
gossips retailed it with a hearty interest, and all seemed gratified 
with the arrangement. I said all—I ought to have excepted two or 
three of the fair belles*of the village, and as many of the beaux. 
The cause of discontent with the former was their own ambitious 
desire to figure as Mrs. Avery; and with the latter, their personal 
regard for the fair Mary. Of these, the most disaffected was a son 
of our worthy friend Judge Smith, who had recently arrived from 
Philadelphia, where he had been attending medical lectures, and had 
now returned to sport his title awhile among his acquaintance, pre- 
vious to his establishing himself in his profession in a small border 
village —where fortunately there were very few people for him to— 
kill! Doctor George Washington Smith, for this was the sounding 
inscription on his handsomely engraved card—at which the villagers 
were not a little delighted— Doctor Smith was sufficiently destitute 
of sterling sense to imagine himself the superior of the young school- 
master, and, of course, entitled to the hand of the fair orphan-heiress. 
Bitter, indeed, was his mortification, therefore, on discovering that 
he had not even been allowed a fair chance for rivalry. 

Miss Clarissa Treatem, a young lady of twenty-six, with rather 
a vinegar aspect, was indignant, also, that Mr. Avery.should “marry 
Mary Linton just because she had more book learning than some of 
her betters.” With these and one or two other similar exceptions, 
the match gave great satisfaction to the public feeling, which, it is 
needless to say, ought always to be first consulted ! . 

The night appointed for the nuptials came, with the new moon, 
in the wane of brown October. A large number were bidden to the 
wedding, and, in the rustic language of the villagers, there was to 
be a fine frolic! 
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The guests began to assemble a long hour before the time speci- 
fied in the notes of invitation; and when the alabaster clock in the 
cottage parlor struck eight, there was scarcely one of the expected 
who had not already arrived. Prominent amid the company were 
Judge Smith.and his amiable “Polly’—a couple that would make a 
study fora painter. The Judge was a tall and large man, witha 
very huge nose that afforded a capital resting place for his sold 
spectacles. His hair was thin and white as silver. He was arrayed 
in a new suit of clothes, and this fact superadded to his ordinary 
exactness and precision of carriage imparted a ludicrous stiffness to 
his appearance. His wife was scarcely less tall but of more slender 
dimensions; and she sat by his side, ernulating his sober and self 
important looks, as straight and frigid as an icicle! She had as- 
sumed a little more than her wonted severity of appearance since 
her ludicrous dance at the Gas Frolic. It may be that she felt the 
necessity of atonement for that excess, although involuntary on her 
part. There were present Col. T'reatem, Jonas Sticklewell, Esq., 
Doctor Herbal, Israel Homespun, Major Plunkett, Squire Puncheon, 
Mr. Jones, and others, with whom, however, the reader is not ac- 
quainted. These worthies had each his wife—and all were dressed 
in their holiday gear and their company faces. ‘Then there were the 
young folks, and conspicuous among them—the Smiths—the Plun- 
ketts—and Miss Clarissa Treatem aforesaid, who had smothered her 
indignation enough to appear at the wedding—though it was not as 
the bride! Among the beaux Dr. George Washington Smith was 
decidedly prominent. His coat and pantaloons were of the latest 
cut—his cravat of the oddest tie—and from his neck there dangled 
an eye glass with which he continued to annoy some of the more 
bashful maidens. 

The young doctor was, in sooth, a village grecn-horn, forced by a 
hot-bed process into the ape of a city exquisite, and while he ogled 
the girls, a hundred eyes were bent upon’him in vacant astonishment. 
The worthy Judge had been eyeing him for several minutes, and at 
length gave vent to his feelings in the following words: 

“By my spectacles, Washy, if you ain’t made yourself more of a 
fool than a Doctor by going to Philadelphy, then I ain't a judge— 
that’s all.” 

At this sentence of the Judge the whole assembly burst into an 
uproarious fit of laughter, to the great discomfiture and rage of the 
young Galen, who looked daggers at his father, but wisely swallowed 
the insolent reply that sprung to hislips Aftera few moments of 
hesitation he contrived to turn the tide somewhat in his favor, by 
replying—without provoking the Judge— 

“If you had not beem my father I might have been a fool without 
the trouble of going:so far to be made one!” 

So much was he delighted with his own wit, that he actually for- 
got the words of his father, and laughed heartily with the rest. .It 
was observed, however, that he made no further use of his eye glass 
that night. 

The ceremony was to take place at half past eight, and the few 
minutes that preceded the entrance of the bride were absorbed by 
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eager speculations among the maidens as to what she would wear— 
whether she would look pale all the time—or pale and red by turns, 
and whether or not she would answer the clergyman’s questions 
with an audible “Yes.” The young men discussed the good luck 
of Avery in getting such a prize and considered what their feelings 
would be if it were they who were to be married instead of him— 
while the old folks talked themselves back again to the days of their 
youth. The Judge, warming with his reminiscences, and forgetting 
himself in the glow of fancy, chucked his wife under the chin, and 
said playfully: 

“Dont you wish Polly as how we had to live our lives agin, that 
that me and you might git spliced over, eh?” 

Polly smiled grimly as she exclaimed: 

“La Mr. Smith! why husband,—I declare, what nonsense you do 
talk, and right out too--ain’t ye shamed ?” 

In the midst of eager talking and merry laughter the door on 
which many young eyes had been fastened for some moments—sud- 
denly opened and the bridal party entered the room. It consisted of 
four persons—the bride and groom—and their single attendants. 
The latter were a favorite cousin of Mary Linton’s, from A , and 
a‘younger brother of Avery. With hesitating steps they advanced 
and took the seats which had been prepared for them. A deep 
silence ensued, and I had leisure to contemplate, to my satisfaction, 
the group on which, indeed, every eye was fixed. 

Mary Linton’s face was very pale—but her eyes beamed with 
more than their wonted brilliancy and warmth. Her beautiful hair 
showered its ringlets upon her shoulders, over which also fell a veil 
of rich lace fastened on her forehead by a single diamond. Her 
robe was of white silk with a super-tunic of richly embroidered 
muslin. A string of pearls encircled her beautiful neck, and pearl 
bracelets clasped her slender wrists. 

Her charms were heightened by this simple but elegant attire, and 
such a vision of beauty had never before appeared to that village 
assembly. She was the cynosure of all eyes, and as she became 
conscious of the universal gaze—a quick flush rose to her cheek and 
mantled it with the carnation of love. It was at this moment that 
the deep hush so embarrassing to the bridal party was suddenly bro- 
ken as Boniface Puncheon said, half aloud to Major Plunkett who 
sat near him: 

“By gimini, Major, ‘aint she purty though?” 

The sweet object of this decided compliment covered her face to 
conceal the crimson that pervaded it—but Avery and his brother 
joined unwittingly in the general laughter which the exclamation 
excited. Poor Boniface—his face turned redder than—his famous 
nose! He was utterly confounded to think that “he had spoke in 

meeting!” It had not been noticed up to this moment that the clergy- 
man who was to officiate at the nuptials had not arrived—or at all 
events was not in his place. But as the merriment subsided and the 
bridal party still sat and exhibited signs of embarrassment, every 
eye descried the important deficiency—and the qustions began to 
spread from lip to lip. “Where is the Minister?” “Where can Mr. 
Preachwell be?” 
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The bridal party grew uneasy—and after a brief whisper between 
the bridegroom and his brother, the latter exchanged glances with 
Dr. Medicum, and they retired together. The party had entered the 
room without the slightest doubt that the clergyman was awaiting 
them, as a servant had announced to them his arrival, some minutes 
before they appeared. They had observed, on entering the room, the 
vacant chair by the stand, and hence their embarrassment as they 
approached the sofa reserved for them. The interval that had 
elapsed since their entrance was exceedingly brief—but to them 
moments seemed hours, and the agitation of the bride began to betray 
itself—especially as she heard our young Galen whisper rather 
loudly—*I should’nt wonder if the parson’s pony had thrown him!” 
a remark which excited quite a giggle among the younger people. 
But the very next instant relieved ber anxiety—for the Doctor and 
the attendant returned, and ushered in the reverend man whose delay 
was so mal-apropos. 

He stood a moment at the. little table, as if to collect his thoughts, 
and then approached the bridal party who immediately rose. The 
ceremony was simple, brief and touching, and when it had been 
hallowed with an earnest and eloquent prayer—the young husband 
and his lovely wife sat down to receive the congratulations of their 
friends. In the days of which I write, and especially in Smithville, 
it was the custom to “salute the bride,” but the minister, on this 
occasion, forbore from a native perception of delicacy, to avail him- 
self of hrs privilege, and his example was necessarily—though in 
some cases very regretfully—followed by the gentlemen present, 

The bride blushed sweetly, and inclined her graceful neck or an- 
swered with sweet words the successive gratulations that were 
offered. The Doctor and his amiable lady, who cherished her as a 
darling child, kissed her fair forehead, with fervent affection and 
breathed an earnest, heart prompted “God bless your bridal, my child.” 

Judge Smith approached, with his really kind-hearted “Polly,” 
and as he took the dimpled hand of the bride in his—he whispered 
(though in pretty audible tones) to the bridegroom, 

“Mr. Avery, you've got a mighty sweet gal for a wife, and a larnéd 
one too, and I ain’t a bit afeird but ye'll both be happy as ye de- 
sarve;” and with his hand over his heart he bowed low and departed. 

Poor Boniface could hardly muster courage to go up, after his 
lapsus lingue or “lapsy linger’ as Major Plunkett called it. He 
went however, and contented himself with a brief but sincere— 
“Wish you all happiness!” Then followed Major Plunkett and his 
Betsy—Col. Treatem and others, whose congratulations were suffi- 
ciently characteristic to afford much amusement to the bridegroom, 
and I had taken good care to be within earshot of any thing that 
might be worth repeating. 

Jonas Sticklewell, Esq., who was a rather popular and successful 
lawyer and about thirty years old, would certainly make a set speech 
upon every available occasion, and if he had to tell his neighbor 
that his house was on fire, would probably, unless he were frightened, 
make use of language like the following: “My dear sir, the ‘local 
habitation’ where you dwell, is at this moment involved or enveloped 
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in the terrible embrace of the Fire Demon.” It was with a smile to 
my friend Avery, therefore, that I saw him approach the sofa with 
Mrs, Sticklewell. He extended a hand to each, and addressed them 
in precisely these words: 

“Happy pair! may your wedded life be a long Halcyon day of 
bliss, and while your gilded barque floats gaily on the sun-lighted 
sea of matrimonial felicity, may the dark form of sorrow never 
cloud it with its wings!” 

By this time the reason of the clergyman’s detention had been 
revealed, and was now passing from lip to lip oftentimes with amu- 
sing exaggerations and variations. Its truth, however, was really 
strange enough to excite the curiosity and wonder of the company, 
and exclamations of surprise were becoming numerous and vehement. 

From the statement of Mr. Preachwell it appeared that he had 
started from his residence, which was about three miles from the village 
at seven o'clock, giving him ample time to reach the cottage before 
the hour for the ceremony. He had nearly reached the out-skirts 
of the village, and was proceeding at a slow pace through a deep 
thicket, when he was suddenly seized by two stout negroes, or 
white men in disguise, he could not tell which, and dismounted from 
his horse, before he could remonstrate or offer resistance. His hands 
were then bound behind his back, his handkerchief tied over his eyes, 
and he was replaced on his horse, and left at liberty to pursue his 
journey. He rode on, urging his horse and expecting in a few 
minutes to reach the village where he knew his horse would stop 
of his own accord. Disappointed in this expectation, however, he 
presently shouted for assistance, and was answered by his own ser- 
vants at his plantation which he had now reached! Released, by 
his astonished servants, from his extraordinary confinement he spurred 
his horse again to the village and arrived safely at the cottage at 
the very moment that Doctor Medicum and the younger Avery were 
conferring outside of its gate. 

Such was the clergyman’s story, and many a rosy mouth was 
stretched with wonder at its singular details: 

“Now by my spectacles,’ exclaimed the Judge, “if that ain’t 
queer—to steal a parson when he’s going to a wedding!” 

“It beats all natur,” chimed in Col. Treatem, “and if it war'nt as 
how Mr. Avery here is the bridegroom I should be arter thinking as 
how it was some of his magic doins. Its mighty uncommon any 
how.” 

“Yes,” added Miss Tabitha Talkey, “but it ain’t nothin more nor 
I counted on, for when I was to home, I heerd our speckled rooster 
crowing oncommon loud, and I said, says I, to ’Tildy—there’s some- 
thin agoin to take place over at neighbor Medicum’s to-night I reckon, 
and you see how Iwas’nt fur out.” 

Finally, when the surprise of all had been duly expressed, and the 
ingenuity of all taxed to discover sonie clue to the agents in this 
mischievous frolic—for it was evidently nothing more—many agreed 
that it was a capital joke, and by the time this conclusion had be- 
come general, supper was announced and the bridal party arose to 
lead the way to the feast. The company followed, as well paired 
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as the suddenness of the move would allow. As it was, there was 
some unintentional changes of partners, and Jonas Sticklewell, Esq., 
whose rather pretty wife had been picked up by an unmarried beau— 
stumbled upon the discontented Miss Treatem, and offered his atten- 
tions which were of course, at once accepted. With my wife on my 
arm, I followed close behind them and overheard Miss Treatem say: 

“Don’t you think Squire Sticklewell, as how Mary Linton has been 
unproper hasty in marrying a stranger like, as Mr. Avery is?” 

“Why, Miss Clarissa, | can’t say I do, and I fancy there are fair 
ladies in this village who have got higher up the steep of life than 
she has, who would have snapped at the chance a little quicker 
than the hungry fish snaps at the impaled fly !” 

“La, Mr. Sticklewell,” retorted the maiden, growing very red in 
the face, “I ain’t no older much nor she is, and as to pale flies, 1 don’t 
know what you mean.” 

Her tormentor Jaughed and made some answer which I did not 
hear, as we were now crowding into the supper room. The scene 
here was rich and amusing. The viands were many and various. 
There were numerous trifles, however, which occasioned much an- 
noyance and perplexity to some of the gentlemen who were anxious 
to display their gallantry to the ladies. Doctor George Washington 
Smith was particularly active in helping the various delicacies. I 
observed him contemplating eagerly an exquisite form of blanc mange 
in a rich dish of crimson glass, and at length he caught my eye and 
whispered— 

“What is the name of that ?—I can’t remember for my life!” 

Presuming on his total ignorance of the name—and really sus- 
pecting him of some agency in the detention of the clergyman—lI 
felt disposed to enjoy a joke at his expense and replied, in an under tone, 

“It is blanc eat.” 

“Oh yes—yes—how strange that I forgot it,” and carefully placing 
a portion of it in a saucer he proposed to assist the bride who stood 
opposite to him 


“Mrs. Avery, will you have—ahem—shall I help you to some of 
this—ahem—this blank-eet ?” 

“I thank you, Doctor,” she replied, “but Lam warm enough at 
present,” and she turned away to hide the smile which sprang to 
her face. 

The Judge, however, had heard the strange proposition of his son, 
and said, half musingly: 

“Only think of Washy’s offering Miss Mary a blanket!” 

The poor Doctor stood aghast at this misconstruction of his polite- 
ness, and continued to stammer out, 

“Not a blanket sir—but—ahem—blank-eet as this—this stuff is 
called. Did’nt you say it was blank-eet, Mr. Russel,” said he, ap- 
pealingly, in a low tone. 

“Yes,” answered | boldly—“the French call it blane mange, which 
is in plain English—#white eat but I gave you the most fashionable 
phrase—a compound of the two!” 

Mary’s eye sought mine deprecatingly—but the Doctor seemed 
reassured and added, with a triumphant smile, 

“I knew I was right. I ate plenty of it in Philadelphia!” 
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He did not again venture, however, to help the ladies to blanc 
mange. But time would fail me to tell of the many amusing blun- 
ders and oddities which were enacted at the supper—how the worthy 
Judge took a knife and fork to eat a syllabub which the blue-eyed 
brides-maid handed him in a saucer; how Mrs. Israel Homespun 
drank water out of a purple finger glass; how the very unsophisti- 
cated Miss Treatem nearly fainted at the explosion of a French 
kiss which went off most unaccountably in the hands of Charles 
Avery, close to the ear of the maiden lady—and how several of the 
ladies thereupon very prettily screamed oh !—how the same young 
gentleman imprinted a sounding salute upon the peach-like cheek of 
a far younger and prettier girl, and actually persuaded her it was 
only another of the French kisses! and how, in short, there was the 
strangest medley of comical, sentimental, and ludicrous doings that 
was ever known! 

It would have been accounted heterodox, in Smithville, and par- 
ticularly at the period of the “wedding” not to have had dancing 
ata wedding party. It was inseparable from every gathering of the 
villagers upon a festal occasion; and, of course, after supper was 
over, the young people prepared to “trip it on the light fantastic toe.” 
The parlor was rather too small—but by a little economy of space in 
the disposition of the chairs and the spectators, it was made to answer 
very well. 

“Old Ned,” the village Paganini, was in his element when he was 
playing the fiddle, and I much doubt if Paganini himself, or Olé 
Bull really loved the violin better than he did; and he was a genius 
too, in his way, for every young beau and belle in the village averred 
that it was impossible to dance well unless “Old Ned” moved the 
bow. On this occasion, the old negro played with astonishing energy 
and satisfied at least nine-tenths of his auditors that he was master 
of his instrument! It was indeed amusing to see him in the excite- 
ment of his performance. His whole frame moved with his arm— 
and his mouth and eyes performed. at the same time, rapid and curious 
motions. His various directions to the dancers were uttered in very 
peculiar, and, to me. utterly incomprehensible tones, but they, from 
long familiarity understood him well. 

In the dance our young Galen quite distinguished himself, and 
so remarkable were some of his movements that once his fair partner 
forgot herself and when she should have balanced stood gazing in 
astonishment at his exhibition of “the latest style.” 

It was in the midst of this music and mirth. that Charles Avery, 
who was a little of a ventriloquist, and especially clever in his imita- 
tion of the voices and cries of animals, essayed one or two specimens 
of his skill. As Doctor Smith was pirouetting most captivatingly 
before the pretty brides-maid—who was for once only, his partner in 
the cotillion—a most melancholy squall was uttered, as it were, under 
his feet, and so sudden was the start which it occasioned him, that 
he lost his balance, and catching at his partner to recover it, drew 
her with him to the floor at the very instant the order “promenade 
all” was given. The consequence was the sudden precipitation of 
the three other couple over the prostrate pair, and a most ludicrous 
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commingling of screams, semi-groans and shouts of merriment! 
The fallen ones soon picked themselves up, and the Doctor protested 
that he not only heard, but saw the cat as she darted from his feet! 
All agreed that they heard—but no one else saw it, though, of course, 
it must have been there. 

The dancing was presently resumed—and while a reel was coming 
off with great glee, a loud, sharp barking under the sofa scattered 
its fair occupants in great terror. But in vain the search for the 
dog—he had disappeared, and as the sofa was nigh the door it was 
concluded he had escaped through that. A few minutes after, in 
an interval of the dance, a loud voice, as if from the garden, called 
hastily “Doctor Smith! Doctor Smith!’ The Doctor hastened to 
the window but saw no one, and though he sallied out to answer the 
summons—he went in vain! 

With these and a few other simple tricks, did Charles Avery con- 
tent himself—not wishing by excess, to reveal his art. 

The dancing continued, as might be supposed, until a late hour, 
for when do youthtul feet grow weary of the bewitching mazes of 
the dance? and so much was “Old Ned” devoted to his employment 
that I really believe that he would have played the violin until it 
fell from his exhausted arms! The old folks retired at midnight, 
Judge Smith and his Polly setting the example. It was much later, 
however, when the young people retired; and as I gazed out after 
the departing revellers, I saw the magnificent constellation of Orion 
glittering in the mid heavens; and let me hope that the readers of 


this record will, ere long, see our own beloved Orton glittering 
proudly in the mid heaven of Fame! And so—reader mine adieu 
W. c. R. 


THE AWAKENING. 


Thou’st waked me from a pleasant dream, 
And with a single word hast still’d, 
Of happy thonghts, the fairest stream, 
That e’er through boyish fancy thrill’d ;— 
I dream—alas! I sleep—no more, 
But with a phrenzied memory, 
Still destined idly to deplore, 
I turn in hopeless pain to thee. 


I turn to thee, but turn in vain, 

Thou hear’st me not—thou can’st not hear, 
Nor heed, the darling hope again, 

Though idle, yet to me how dear; 
Ah! could’st thou but one hour restore, 

That hour would make me more than free, 
And yet, though destined to deplore, 

And curse the past, I curse not thee. 





IL CAPANNETTO. 





IL CAPANNETTO; 
A ROMANCE OF A SUMMER. 


BY T, ADDISON RICHARDS, 
Author of ‘‘The Trysting Rock;” ‘‘The Fulton Folly,” ete 
CHAPTER VII. 


THE VALLEY AND COTTAGE. 


In vain was the presence of Mr. Hautleroy expected by his friends 
in Charleston. At length, when after the lapse of several weeks, 
formal intelligence was received of his arrival in New-York, and his 
necessary detention by certain affairs in that city, still longer, and 
indefinitely, the gentlemen hastened’ to join their fair companions, 
already domiciled in the country. We promised to rejoin them at 
, Capannetto, and at that fairy villa, dear reader, we now set you 

own. 

Remember that it is the noon of broiling summer; you have just 
left the poisoned atmosphere, natural and moral, of the crowded city, 
and are now enjoying the exhilerating temperature of pure, untor- 
tured Nature: the cheek of the fair dame was never more rosy than 
at this moment; her eye never more sparkling; her lip never more 
voiceful. ‘What a spirit of repose and buoyancy pervades the scene! 
How you feel, with Willis, looking at the morning sun-beams steal- 
ing over the summits of those encircling hills—that it is “a morn for 
life, in its most subtle luxury.” How light you are of heart! how 
your whole frame and soul beat in harmony with the indefinable 
essence of delight and hilarity, that laughs in every particle of the 
air around you! It affects your whole nature, physical, mental, 
and moral. Your limbs are freer and your nerves stronger than they 
are wont. Your intellect is swept of its cobwebs and you Jook upon 
all matters with a keener and clearer head. Your heart is' purer, 
more generous; you feel less selfish, and cherish more of love to your 
neighbor and your God. We know this to be your feeling, reader, 
for we take you for, no less than ourself, one of soul and kindly sym. 
pathies, and they are our own emotions. So also are they those of 
each of the inhabitants of the valley in which you stand. 

Look at the group! There—upon the piazza of the picturesque 
villa before you! How furtively the newly born sun-beams are steal- 
ing through the vine covered trellis-work! See the pure pleasure 
enthroned on each smiling countenance. There is the lovely Mar- 
garetta Pearson, in a robe of simple white, with kindred hued flowrets 
amid her luxuriant hair. The smile on her lip speaks of pleasure 
within. She is less worldly and selfish in heart that when she left 
the city two short weeks ago. Nature has been a salutary monitor 
to her. She has good in her nature, and the proper means are bring- 
ing it forth. Near her is Ellen Vere, arrayed in sister garb. She is 
standing with her hands crossed upon her friend's shoulder, and—ah, 
envied hands—they are cushions for her fair face. Her accustomed 
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air of haughty coldness and sneering indifference has vanished, and her 
eyes are bent upwards towards the gentlemen, from whose lips some 
gay jests are falling. Ellen! you, also, have a heart, though it has 
long lain perdu, in the mass of the hollow pestilential incense, which 
has gathered around it, since you first were of an age to be flattered. 
The sweet enchantress Nature, is bringing that lost heart to light. 
Could you, indeed, gaze upon such a scene as that now under your 
eye, with your usual insensibility, we should regard you as less than 
woman. 

Look at Neva Cameron! She is roaming, like a released fawn, 
through the tortuous garden paths, watching the matchless effect of 
bright Sol’s amours, as growing bolder in his ascent, his kiss rests 
upon leaf after leaf, and glade after glade, until soon the whole scene 
will be wrapt in his warm embrace. “It seems” she says with en- 
thusiasm, “as though all Nature’s leiges were bowed at their matin 
prayers, while the masses of vapor stealing upward through. the 
whole valley may be taken for clouds of incense, ascending to Na- 
ture’s God ;” and now she is warbling a parody of Tom Moore’s song— 

“Sweet vale of Jocassee 
How calm could I rest!” 

Authur Merriton is joyous as the morn. How pleased he seems, in 
watching the delight around him! Heartless, too, is much less heart- 
less than of old. 

Mr. Stephen Shelton, indeed, stands somewhat apart from the rest, 
and his thoughts appear not to be wholly engrossed by the charms 
around him. A slight curl of sinister meaning is upon his lip. Never 
is there much to love in his appearance, but at this particular moment, 
like many others, there is not a little to fear. 

Miss Woodlette is quietly seated with a face placid and peaceful 
as the rippling stream, pursuing its quiet way not a hundred yards 
before her; by her side is Doctor Quotem, with a huge copy of 
Wordsworth open before him. He is calling her attention to the 
description of the “Valley of the Solitary” in the “Excursion.” 

“Full many a spot 

Of hidden beauty, have I chanced to espy, 

Among the mountains; never one like this; 

So lonesome and so perfectly secure, 

In rugged arms how soft it seems to lie! 

How tenderly protected! oe 16° Oe 

. * * * peace is here 

Or no where.” 
He has finished reading and Heartless has just snatched a paper 
which has dropped from the folds of the book. It seems, from the 
general hilarity and the Doctor's eagerness to regain possession of it, 
that some one of the group has been guilty of playing poet. Heart- 
less has mounted a chair and in answer to the popular voice is read- 
ing the manuscript. Will you reader, give ear, to Quotem’s 


SONG TO JOCASSEE. 


On the hills, and crags, and the raging sea, 
And in caverns deep, some bend the knee 
To nature’s charms—and each worthily: 
But the quiet vale is the shrine for me, 
And of vales the sweet vale of Jocassee. 
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In the deep gloomy cavern’s mystery, 
objects of grace and wonder there be, 
To fill with delight the curious e’e: 

But the gentle vale above all for me, 
And of valleys, the vale of Jocassee. 


On the mountain height with its vistas free, 
Far as the enraptured eye can see, 

Dwell loveliness and sublimity; 

But the gentle vale above all for me, 

And of vales, none sweeter than Jocassee. 


On the rough crags’ wild acclivity, 

Again may the cold heart beat merrily; 

But the shadowed lawn, with the shrub and tree, 
That adorn the vale, forever for me, 

And such is my valley of Jocassee. 


On the hills and crags, and the raging sea, 
And in caverns deep some bend the knee 
To nature’s charms—and each worthily ; 
But the quiet vale is the shrine for me; 
And of vallies the vale of Jocassee: 


Yann 


CHAPTER VIII. 


CHIT CHAT. 


In our last chapter, dear readers, we had you safely housed within 
precincts of the quiet valley; and there, with our mutual friends, 
the actors in this veritable narrative, we shall henceforth hold you 
prisoner, since we know not that we shall again have to mingle in 
the great world. Such association, indeed, in the mere search of in- 
cident and romance, would at all times be superfluous, but in this 
instance especially so. Within the bosom of Jocassee, where the 
unobserving eye would seek only dull monotony—a dead stagnance 
of life, passed scenes, which, though common enough and utterly 
unnoticed, occur every day, in real life around us, yet when held up 
to our minds, in one view by the pen of the historian, meet only with 
a doubting smile and are looked upon as “a tale that is told.” 

Ah, little would one think how much of the “smiles and tears of 
life’s histories” beamed and flowed in this secluded vale, during the 
two brief months occupied in the action of our drama! If, dear 
readers, these smiles and tears are only the fantasies of the author's 
brain, yet nevertheless, indulge yourself in a faith in their reality— 
as you indulge yourself in a credulous trust that the world itself, its 
hopes and fears, its pleasures, honors, friendships, and loves, are not, 
as they really are—empty dreams. 

Such delusions are pleasant—and many neath their spell, occupied 
as we are now, have, forgetting even the griping hand of poverty 
and its concomitant miseries, been 


“More blest than kings—like Tam O’Shanter glorious, 
O’er all the numerous ills of life victorious!” 


Thus wrapt, what was it to them, that while others were toasting 
their precious toes by a December fire, they were mancuvreing a 
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matrimonial alliance between the lappels of their venerable coats; 
that while the stumps of their cigars were extended in mortal throes 
before their eyes, their pocket-search for the “spended shilling” to 
purchase their successors, was vain; that while a voice within them 
was earnestly crying, “Arise Peter, kill and eat!” the heavens were 
not opened, neither was the “vessel as it had been a great sheet knit 
at the four corners and crammed with all manner of edibles (such 
even, as they were) let down into their garrets.” 

All these désagrémens, were to them less real than the pleasing 
dreams in which they were revelling. As the words flowed from 
the point of their little steel gabbler, each was to their ears audible; 
with its surprise, they wondered, with its sentiment they sympathized, 
with its pleasantries they laughed. 

Such, beloved readers, has been our own delight at our monthly 
greetings with you, amidst the imaginary groups which for two 
pleasant years we have periodically assembled for your amusement, 
in the salons of the Orton. More especially are we pleased to again 
see you at this time and in our present party. Some of them are 
people after our own heart, and from all, we trust to extract some 
profit or pleasure. We would therefore seek to interest you in them, 
and to this end, shall let slip no opportunity to further your better 
acquaintance. The unbridled chit-chattery of the home-circle offers 
as good an index to character as one might wish—suppose then, that 
you listen, with us, to the gossip which followed the reading of poor 
Quotem’s. devoted song. 

“Fung be the heavens in black,’” cried Miss Pearson, with all the 
passion and fervor of that model of firmness and constancy, Queen 
Anne, “that I should live to see my dear friend reduced to that last 
stage of idiocy—verse-making! Alas, alas! this fatal country air!” 

“O!” added Ellen Vere, “he is crazed beyond doubt, but then, 
there is a Hamletian method in his madness which is quite pretty. 
He shall be our prince of lunatics, and at an early day he shall be 
pompously crowned— 


His subjects shall gather in sylvan féte, 
And wreath him fair Jocasse’s laureate.” 

“Miss Vere” retorted Quotem slyly, and alluding to the rhyming 
close of her speech “Miss Vere appears to be making some preten- 
sions to share the crown of the monarch-elect!” 

This repartee turned the laugh upon the lady, and Mr. Heartless, 
from a malicious twinkle of his eye. cherished an intent to increase 
her confusion, when drawing a paper from his pocket he again mounted 
his chair. 

“If Miss Ellen” said he “is to be Queen, I think I must set up my 
own pretensions to the crown over my dear Doctor Quotem’s. These 
verses are to his as Hyperion to Satyr. I wrote them.” —— 

“O!” shrieked Margaretta, “Mr. Heartless making poetry! What 
a dreadful epidemic! Do, do kill the poor wretch and put him out 
of his misery !” 

When Mr. Heartless had succeeded in allaying the universal hor- 
ror, induced by his astonishing confession—he continued, 

“I wrote them—not to-day, or yesterday; for then, and now, I was 
and am perfectly sane. I wrote them some three years ago, when 
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half recovered fron. one of the most dreadful attacks of hydrophobia 
of which it would be possible to conceive. I was bit by that mad- 
” 
? 

“What! old Towser, that uncle ‘Henry killed three years ago?” 
interrupted Margaretta. 

*“No:” returned Heartless, “by that mad-dog, Cupid! The wound 
was severe and venomous. For two long months (short ones I loved 
to think them at the time,) I suffered from it, and but for a most for- 
tunate turn at the very crisis of the attack 1 might have fallen a 
victim !—a victim to love! ha, ha, ha!” 

The ha, ha, ha’s of the whole group were long and hearty at the 
very idea of the unhappy gentleman suffering from afflictions of such 
anature. When silence again followed, he continued, opening his 
paper, and fixing his eye upon Ellen Vere, until the unbidden rose 
mantied her face and neck—“In these lines, which were written soon 
after the aforesaid crisis, | have recorded the nature of my affliction 
and the happy cause of my recovery. They are as follows, and bear 
the abstruse and erudite title of 


ASK PAPA! 


Fair Cynthia was sleeping on her azure bed, 

And the stars round her couch their radiance shed; 

The soft dews of the even’ in deep silence fell— 

Save only their echo—their trespass to tell ; 

When—my arm round the waist of my sweet Ellen Vere, 
I ventured to breath this soft tale in her ear. 


‘The face of the night-queen dearest, is not so free 
From stain, as the love which I cherish for thee ; 
No; nor is the soft dew of the even’ so pure— 
The light of the stars so unchanging and sure ; 
And the happiest of mortals I ever shall be, 

Will my Ellen but breathe the same tale to me!’ 


As the fair girl looked up—though I could not tell why— 
I fancied I saw a sly glance in her eye; 

But of doubt and of dream there remained not a bit, 
When with a gay laugh she unclosed her sweet lip, 

And most cruelly nipping my romance—ah, ah! 

She whisper’d, in softest tones, “Ask my papa!’” 


The ghosts of ancient love passages between Ellen and Heartless, 
had been long flitting before the eyes of their friends, and this pal- 
pable avowal, of their reality was hailed as a god-send, by all pre- 
sent, who cherished either a love of revenge or a passion for quizing. 
Heartless, by thus turning, as it were, State's evidence, shielded 
himself from this bantering punishment, but at the cost of the devo- 
ted Ellen, an avalanche of squibs, and quirks, and remnants of wit, 
was tottering upon every lip. The bravery with which she was 
wont to play with Mr. Heartless, at King Richard's and Lady Anne’s 
“keen encounter of wits,” for once deserted her, and vowing revenge 
with the air of a lovely and spoilt vixen, she flew from the group as 
speedily as flies the damsel of fifteen from the lover's tryst, when the 
echo of papa’s foot-step plays herald to his approach. She might 
have sustained herself with the dignity of outraged courtesy, only 
that she felt her own lack of tender mercies in times past, towards 
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her tormentor, not only justified his cruel treatment, but gave it the 
diamond’s keenness. 

“Do you not think Mr. Heartless,” asked Neva Cameron, when 
the gentleman's self-felicitations upon his escape were ended, “Do you 
not think, that, instead of that period of your life being one of folly— 
your whole career bears that character and, that moment was a soli- 
tary gleam of reason, of nature and of heart ?” 

“Q, Miss Cameron! The ignorance of the age is truly surprising ! 
You-are indeed, groping in the valley of the shadow of darkness. 
The simple truth is, that the gods—you remember the saying —were 
resolved to destroy me. To accomplish their ends they thus lead 
their victims into these singular infatuations, brought about by high 
nervous excitement and senseless dreaming. Many never recover 
from the fatal credulity until too late. Happily that “ask papa,” 
was to me, the open-sesame to the temple of reason, and now having 
once compared the fields of common sense with the domains of dream- 
land, I am henceforth armed against such snares.” 

“And you now believe yourself invulnerable. So also did Mon- 
sieur Achilles after his ducking,” said Mr. Shelton. 

“Ah, but my shield has many thicknesses, plated from accumula- 
ted sheets of trumpet-tongued observation. When that galvanic “ask 
papa” struck my ear, and opened to me the whole consequence of 
my folly, I remembered that if my lady-love was young and hand- 
some, she had, as Shakspeare says, ‘the gift to know it; that 

‘If she had a bosom white as snow, 

She knew‘ how much ’twas best to show :’ 
here was one plate in my adamantine shield. If nature and grace 
spoke in the figure and carriage, I thought of art and milliners: here 
was another thickness in my armour If her voice was the melo- 
dious treble in the salon, | bethought me of the harsh ‘second’ reserved 
for home consumption: another plating. If neatness and elegance 
marked the outward woman, on the thronged pavé, I dreamed of 
morning dishabilles and twisted love letters: another thickness. If 
feet were small, | thought of smaller shoes. If cheeks were bloom- 
ing, oh, the expense of rouge. If teeth sparkled, I cursed my rasping 
dentist: thus another, another, and another coat upon my well made 
shield !” 

“Nay, nay Mr. Heartless,” interrupted Miss Cameron, “your shield 
is thick enough, if it were only solid material. It is but your own 
insufferable vanity that imputes such falsity to our sex. Who, pray, 
is the suspicious man. but the guilty? Who rails at wealth, but the 
poverty-stricken wretch? Who question love and truth save the 
soulless and false ?” 

“Nay, Miss Neva, I speak not in mere irony. Tell me if nine 
poor Benedicts out of ten have not eventually found their foolish 
homage to woman to have been paid at the shrine of their own luxu- 
riant fancies? Do they not discover with the German Weiland that 
with the first kiss of possession, the airy frost-work of courtship melts 
away? Is not marriage proverbially the lifting of an Isis veil, when, 
what promised so much, is found to bea mere blank? Though 
courtship is the oie dor of the fairy tale, is not wedlock: the as- 
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sassination of the poor goose? Are not courtship and marriage like 
the cup of the Lacedamonians, the upper part white, clear, and pure, 
while the roseate hue of the bottom of the glass serves only to hide 
the nauseous draughts which lurk beneath? While courtship may 
be a lonjr avenue of delight, with a mirror, at its close promising an 
illimitable extension of the rapturous scene, is not marriage the cold 
blank found when this mirror, (which may resemble the matrimonial 
altar) is, in the attempt to pass, shivered? Did not Socrates find 
these truths written in burning characters at the bottom of his poi- 
soned cup? Have not many seen the gyrations of broom-sticks 
ever their fated heads, fancifully wreath themselves into the same 
speaking lessons?” 

“But” he cried, jumping from his rostrum, and out of breath with 
his eager declamation, “I must bring back my truant Lady Disdain, 
that she may inhale the sweets of my logic!” 


_ Thus ending, the speaker, amid the plaudits of his audience, beat 
his retreat. 


CHAPTER IX 


THE CONSPIRATORS. 


“What an insufferable egotist!” cried Miss Pearson, when Heart- 


less was fairly off upon his self-imposed mission. “Would that we 
could devise some method of rebuking his arrogance!” 

“My very thought,” added Mr. Merriton, “I was upon the point of 
proposing a little divertissement to that end.” 

“Q, do, do!” cried all. “Any thing! we’ll promise to assist you. 
O, if we could only get Mr. Heartless in love!” 

“My very idea again,’ returned Mr. Merriton. “Do you know I 
fancy Mr. Heartless, one of those persons who take pleasure in pro- 
claiming himself worse than he is; one who talks, too, as much for 
his amusement as any other object. He has moved so much in the 
world, especially in the gay and dissipated circles, that he has insen- 
sibly imbibed the fashionable infidelity, and takes a pleasure in the 
advocacy of his engrafted sentiments: not that he actually cher- 
ishes them, or really questions the blessings or power of love.” 

“Question, indeed, mterrupted Doctor Quotem indignantly, “Does 
not Plutarch say that ‘love and marriage are gifts of the gods to.” — 

“Well, well, Doctor,” resumed Authur, “a truce to poor Plutarch and 
listen to my scheme. I was about saying that so far from his ques- 
tioning the reality of love, he. like all the human family, cherishes 
the secret hope of some day finding an altar whereon he may offer 
the oblation of his confidence, and earnestly pray the holy fire to 
descend upon the sacrifice.” 

“You mean,” added Quotem, “that as Byron says, he believes 

‘Although he has found them not, 
That there may be words which are things. 
* * * * * * * 
That two or one, are almost what they seem, 
goodness is no name,-.and happiness no dream.’” 
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“Precisely, Doctor; and if I may add to the draught upon your 
author, he sometimes prays, in his heart, to the elements to accord 
him such a being. Now, I think that since the tranquility of coun- 
try life has softened his scepticism, and brought him back to nature, 
that if we could only manage to make him believe in the existence 
of a heart, in one of our friends, he might be wholly reclaimed. 
Between Miss Vere and himself, as we have long suspected, there 
once existed some symptoms of the tender passion, and which I am 
fully persuaded they still mutually cherish. Now, a little plot, 
against the better feelings of each, will perhaps make two poor fools 
happy, or at least give us a capital laugh.” 

“And full revenge” added Quotem, “for the reams he has thrown 
at us of his paper bullets of the brain,” asthe poet says.” 

“Mr. Merriton,” asked Neva “is it a little rehearsal of Benedict 
and Beatrice in the play which you propose?” 

“Not exactly, though that, indeed, suggested the thing to my mind. 
How do you think, Miss Neva, he will bear the poor ‘married man’s 
tooth-ache!'” 

“{ do not know, Mr. Merriton, but I should very much like to see 
him writhing under it! Do tell us how the happy end is to be ac- 
complished! Imprimis?” 

“Imprimis, then—the ladies must sympathise with Miss Vere, in 
her resentment toward Heartless, propose to her the punishment of a 
serious seige of his heart, and at the same time lay a wager with her 
that with all her prowess she cannot bring him to her feet. Thus 
you will enlist her anger and her vanity—two very strong passions 
(pardon me) in woman-kind.” 

“Tt shall be done!” exclaimed all, “and then, Mr. Merriton, what 
next ?” 

“In the second place, we will enlist Heartless’ vaunted powers, in 
a similar manner; depend upon it, both will make careful and seri- 
ous assaults, and as they will each be ignorant of the other’s design, 
we may, by judicious management, persuade Heartless that Ellen 
receives his addresses seriously, while you instil the belief in the 
mind of Ellen that they are seriously made. Both thus believing in 
the sincerity of the other, the assumed feeling in each, will insensibly 
grow into real and grave emotion. The game will be caught and 
then comes the time to reveal the cage!” 

Mr. Merriton’s plan was highly applauded, secrecy and fidelity 
mutually pledged, and before the day passed, the wagers were prof- 
fered and accepted. 










CHAPTER x. 


THE EXCURSION. 


It was on a day subsequent to the occurrence of the last chapter's 
incidents that the party for the first time left the precincts of the 
valley to visit the remarkable cascades of the “White-Water,” in the 
gorges of the adjacent mountain. On the morning selected for this 
excursion, the human thermometers stood, to speak within bounds, 
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at least, at 100°. All was life, animation, hilarity, and joyous ex- 
pectation. Why! the ordinary attractions of such a ramble, in such 
a season, and on such day—the giant hills, the brave old woods, the 
foaming streams, were sufficient to make the mercury crazy; but 
to these charms, add a general eagerness to allay curiosity, touching 
certain tales with which this same excursion was connected, and 
then imagine the enchantment if you can. Onno less than three 
several occasions, when the gentlemen had returned from hunting, 
had they tantalized the ladies with vague reports of an encounter 
with some stranger knight, whose pleasures seemed to centre in an 
old portfolio, in which he was ever scratching some delicate morceau 
of the lovely scenery of the neighborhood. Sometimes this incognito 
was alone, and again, accompanied Ly a second stranger, seeming 
quite as well satisfied to dispense with all society. but his own, as 
was the other. Now who were these La Mancha men, and of what 
were they'in quest in these “Green Mountains.” Was the limner 
another unfortunate Cardenio, or was he forsooth, the Knight of the sor- 
rowful figure himself, and his companion the veritableSancho? Who, 
and what were they? These were questions which the coming visit 
promised to soive, and our city belies had been long enough in the 
seclusion of country life to feel an eager interest in the slightest 
breeze of novelty. 

But this was not all; this was but the share of the démoiselles. 
The old people had their portion of wonder, about an elderly lady, 
recently arrived in the vicinity, and now leading a very secluded 
life, not a mile distant, in the very path they were to travel. And, 
lastly, to keep alive the spirits of the gentlemen—under the guard- 
ianship of this same elderly lady—it was well proved, both by report 
and occular demonstration—there flourished a blooming maiden of 
no slight attraction, either in face or figure. Whether the neice, 
ward, or daughter, of the elder, was to the party unknown. 

Is it strange this visit to the Falls, was particularly welcome to 
every one? Was not their curiosity perfectly natural, and was it 
more than right, that it should be satisfied? What business, indeed, 
had any one, old or young, male or female, gentle or simple, to preserve 
any shade of an incognito, any ray of secrecy, under the very noses 
of the gay party at [1 Capannetto? None, whatever; twas inad- 
missible, 'twas inconceivable, twas tantalizing! So all thought, and 
it was soon settled that these clouds of mysticism should be fairly 
ostracised. 

The morning came, and ’twas a well contested race between old 
Sol. and the tourists who should be first up. It must, however, be 
admitted, that Sol had somewhat the better of the party, for it was 
the first gleam of his jocund face through the casement, which set 
them in motion. 

The ladies monopolized the horses, leaving the gentlemen to fol- 
low by their sides, like orthodox cavaliers. Merriton invariably 
found himself dropt near Miss Pearson, as the toy pith-men, place 
them as you will, always fall into the same attitude. Heartless 
proffered his services with empressement, yet not too eagerly, or too 
tenderly, to Miss Vere; and Miss Vere, accepted the escort of Mr. 

Heartless graciously, yet not with too great a show of pleasure. 
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Doctor Quotem played esquire to Miss Woodlette: while Mr. Vere 
had a double charge, in the person of Mrs. Vere and Neva Cameron, 
Mr. Shelton some half hour before having very strangely abandoned 
the group upon an unsatisfactory plea of some urgent engagement, 
with some one, in some other quarter. 

No esquire but proved equal to his charge, excepting only Doctor 
Quotem, who, unfortunately, was too much troubled about his own 
personal safety to think of any one else, standing as he did, in as 
much mortal dread of the rattle-snakes with which this region was 
more or less infested—as did Mr. Panza and Dulcinea of Toboso’s 
champion of the terrible fulling-mills. With a grace which no one 
but Doctor Johnson might have envied, he bore directly before him, 
a pole some fifteen feet in length, held at a right angle with his own 
perpendicular, Upon the tip of this delicate wand, was secured a 
root of the “rattle-snake’s master’—a herb growing in the vicinage, 
and said to be regarded by the reptiles with intense aversion. 

“Forty-three snakes” said Heartless carelessly, and continuing some 
remarks to Quotem, “were, to be sure, killed at one time, and near 
this very spot, last summer; but then, you know, that is a mere trifle, 
and it is said that since that period they have still further decreased. 
Some years ago it was really dangerous to traverse these hills, but 
now we need not be at all alarmed. Still it will be quite as well to 
be careful.—Hark! certainly I heard a rattle !—hist ——” 

Quotem became palid as the grave in the interval of silence which 
followed, and until Mr. Heartless avowed himself mistaken. 

Another moment. and the travellers entering a wild jungle, Mr. 
Heartless’ anxiety returned. 

“Hark! what wasthat! Here, Quotem, my good fellow, for God's 
sake stir up this brush-wood, with your long pole!” 

The Doctor trembling in every nerve, vainly tried to cloak his alarm. 

Heartless again looking back, and peering behind Quotem, vowed 
by the serpent which seduced Eve, that this time his ears did not de- 
ceive him! At the same momenta sharp thrill of pain in the back 
of his neck caused Quotem to place his hand on the irritated part, 
and when he withdrew his finger, it was, to his infinite horror, spotted 
with blood ! 

An indescribable alarm ensued among his friends, scarcely less 
than in the mind of the victim; neither were Heartless’ consoling assu- 
rances that although the wound was in most cases fatal, he might 
possibly recover, sufficient to exorcise the legion of death’s heads which 
were grinning before his eyes. Inthe midst of the confusion, Mr. 
Heartless, in a convulsion of laughter, held up to the public gaze a 
pin with a bloody point, which instantly explaining his joke, changed 
the scene into one of mingled anger and mirth. 

Quotem looked all the daggers in the world, not excepting the 
air-drawn stiletto of Macbeth, and at-length found words to remark 
indignantly, “You may think the joke very funny,sir !—very funny— 
very!—eh—eh! But as the frogs said in the fable, ‘what is sport to 
you is death to us.’” 

“Nay, nay my dear Doctor, let not your temper be ruffled; I crave 
a thousand pardons D—n it man! can’t you take a joke even if it 
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does have rather a sharp point? Ah, ah! cheer up mon ami; it was 
only a quotation from ‘Tricks opon Travellers,’ anda very pretty 
passage too,eh! There, you shall have the fang (offering him the 
pin) to preserve in your cabinet of pickled curiosities!” 

Mr. Heartless had in reserve for his butt, one more touching extract 
from the same pleasing volume. The Doctor, in his attire was.as 
careful and classic as in his language, and to preserve a new garb 
from intimacy with vile, contaminating mud, instead of following 
the party through a miry place in the route, he was at much trouble 
to find a cleaner passage over a little ridge which embanked the 
slough. Heartless unseen by him, stealthily followed his steps, and 
seeing on the highest point of the bank a dead snake, he hastily gave 
it an affectionate twist around the unconscious victim's neck. The 
shock was too intense; the Doctor lost his presence of mind, if not 
his senses, and to the deep scandal of grace and neatness, and the 
great detriment to the well-being of his ward-robe, he very quietly 
took a speedy passage down the bank into the centre of the very slough 
he had just before spent so much speculation, mathematics and care, 
to avoid. Heartless looking over the ledge, very joyously congratu- 
lated him upon having a capital, most capital opportunity—one that 
might not soon, if ever return—of quoting the beautiful soliloquy, in 
the nursery songs, of the old lady so extremely puzzled to establish 
her own identity— 

“If I be I, as I suppose I be, 
I have a little dog at home 
And he knows me!” 

The Doctor might, indeed, have well required the aid of his friends 
to tell him who he was, but he was in no humor to enjoy the quo- 
tation or the mirth which prevailed at his expense. His patience 
had fairly topp!ed from her monument, and he expressed his resolve 
to pursue the journey no farther, but to remain there until the party's 
return. Miss Woodlette at this last cruel joke; lost for once her 
calm graciousness of expression, and gravely took the Doctor’s part 
against Mr. Heartless. Quotem, proving obstinate in his resolve to 
go no farther, and some questions arising about a new cavalier for 
Miss Woodlette, the lady expressed her intention to pass the day 
with Doctor Quotem and the occupants of the neighboring cottage. 
As this was the residence of the unknown dames, Miss Martha’s 
desire was granted, the ladies, hoping on their return to benefit by 
the results of her day’s exploration. 

With the charge to take good care of each other, the recreants 
were left to themselves, and so also, reader, we must leave them and 
continue on to the Falls, ever loving such scenes better than the 
unwelcome place of third person singular, in the neighborhood of a 
blooming’ maiden and gallant youth, cherishing no very especial 
aversion towards each other. 

Gayly passed the rest of the journey; now leading along the 
heaven-reaching ridge, now through the noiseless valley, revealing 
at one moment, in the distance, the falling sheet high above them; 
and again—far beneath the eye. 

Hearty was their matin meal, on the lovely terrace bordering the 
basin of the first cascade of the lower and nearer series of falls. 
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At the close of the sylvan repast, buoyantly they bounded from rock 
to rock, pausing at each uew terrace to admire the ever varying 
scene. 

Turning to continue their exploration after one of these pauses, 
their attention was suddenly arrested by a new object of attraction, 
none other than a stranger, seated at the opening of a lovely vista, 
and apparently absorbed in sketching the charms it revealed. That 
the pencil was not his sole amusement, however, was very plainly 
told by the presence of the noble dog at his feet, and the fowling- 
piece near his hand. 

“Gently” whispered Heartless, first directing their eyes to the 
stranger—‘there he is—that’s him—our knight of the port-folio! by 
Jupiter! he is a noble looking fellow !—and that dog!” 

“Where?” asked Neva Cameron. “I do not see him.” 

“Here; this way,” returned Mr. Heartless, directing her to an 
eligible place of observation, but in the midst of a growth of brush 
and rank weeds. Neva unhesitatingly gained the spot, but scarcely 
had she so done, when a scream of intense agony from her friends 
caused her to gaze around, and she looked full upon the glaring 
eyes of one of the very reptiles of which so many gay jests had 
recently been made. ‘The poor-girl seemed spell-bound, neither mov- 
ing or uttering the slightest cry; indeed the former, in her position, 
would have been impossible, excepting in the very direction of the 
snake. The reptile was in the very act of striking at its victim; 
horror and-dismay filled every soul, when the report of a gun was 
followed by the fall of the wounded snake. Looking involuntarily 
toward the place occupied by the artist, he was seen for a solitary 
instant, with his eyes eagerly bent upon the lady and the extended 
piece in his hand. Thus he stood, however, only a moment, for the 
next, he was in their midst and supporting the fainting figure of 
Neva Cameron. 

When the appalling danger which had arisen, lived, and passed, 
in @ moment, was over, joyous congratulations, grateful thanks, and 
merry laughs prevailed. 

The stranger's gallant intervention was a sufficient card of intro- 
duction. He received their encomiums with modesty, yet with an 
ease, grace and dignity which won all hearts. He very quietly man- 
aged to introduce himself as Mr. George Morland, a young débutant 
in art, who having heard much of the beauty of the wild nature of 
the South, had stolen a few weeks from sterner duties, to see and 
enjoy for himself. In return, Mr. Vere besought him to accept the 
hospitalities of “Il Capannetto” during his further sojourn in the 
neighborhood. This kind offer, Mr. Morland accepted, in so far as 
& promise to be a frequent and unceremonious visiter at the cottage. 
As Mr. Vere had already Mrs. Vere to protect, he made over Neva 
to the guidance of the stranger, who did not seem to consider himself 
thereby in the least possible degree imposed upon. 

Mr. Morland opened his port-folio to the gaze of his new friends, 
and by the pleasure they extracted from his beautiful works, afforded 
them a grateful finish to the day’s enjoyment. 
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What were Neva’s own feelings towards the stranger we cannot 
tell, for she scarcely parted her lips, save in a few ardent words of . 
thanks, for his timely service, We may, though, record that her 
eyes sparkled with pleasure, at the enthusiastic and judicious obser- 
vations with which he unostentatiously accompanied each sketch of ' 
the points she had just visited. But we must lift this sacred veil “ 
no higher; the day, also, waneth, and doubtless Doctor Quotem and 
Miss Woodlette are impatiently awaiting the party’s return. Leav 
ing them to pursue their path at leisure, we shall pass onward and 
ere they arrive, take a glimpse at the not uninteresting events, with 
which the day had been chequered in the experience of the recreant 
couple. ; 


een 


LAY ME NOT IN SOME DARKSOME SPOT! 





BY MISS MARY E. LEE. 


~~ 





Lay me not in some darksome spot, 

With the chill, damp earth for my pillow, 
But make my grave, where the sunbeams lave 
The stems of yon graceful willow. 


This weary breast could not calmly rest, 
When its being’s cord is riven, 

If the pulseless clay in a black vault lay, 
Shut out from the eye of heaven. 


Let the coffin lid be but lightly hid, 

Where yon verdant grass is springing; 

Where the flowers I love, grow in crowds above, 
And the birds are forever singing. 


And should some friend, at the Sabbath’s end, 
Pass my grave with a silent greeting, 

By some secret spell that I may not tell, 

Our spirits shall hold fond meeting. 


In my unknown sphere, I will linger near, 
The true and the faithful hearted ; 

For the spirit clings to familiar things, 
When this fleeting life hath departed. 


Then make my grave where the green boughs wave, 
As in love to the breezes’ sighing; 

Where the falling flowers tell the passing hours, 
And earth’s verdure is aye undying. 





A MESSAGE. 


I may not come to-day, my love, 
I may not come to-day— 
And wearily the hours will move 
Since thou art far away. 
I may not come, but let me send 
A message from my heart— 
—My thoughts to our blest home will tend, 


How e’er my “— depart. 
1 
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EDITOR’S DEPARTMENT. 


een eens 


Oxsections ANswereD.—Our own experience, and the testimony of others 
have discovered to us so many objections frequently urged by the people of the 
South to taking their own periodicals, that we cannot suppose the time will be 
lost which we shall occupy in meeting some of these objections. The most 
common one, and therefore the first to be met, is the hardness of the times and 
the scarcity of money. Now we do not believe that among all the objections 
which are urged there is one less forcible and real than this, for it is most fre- 
quently urged by those whose means are ample. Such objectors will not hesitate 
to spend three or ten times the amount of subscription for the gratification of 
any personal whim, or for the indulgence of any appetite. This plea is oftener 
in the mouth of the rich man than in that of the individual of tolerable means, 
and we have been surprised not seldom, to hear men of large fortunes declare that 
they can not afford to take our few Southern periodicals. The plea of poverty 
therefore, is generally another form or medium for expressing total indifference 
to the success of Literature in the South. 

Another, and a very common objection is, that the periodicals of the South 
are not equal in embellishments and external attractions to the Northern Maga- 
zines, and hence they cannot be supported. It is certainly true that the North- 
em Magazines are generally more showy, and perhaps more beautiful than 
those of the South, but this is the inevitable result of the slender support 
the latter receive. It is not true that the South is unable to sustain and fur- 
nish a Literary Journal every whit as well as the North. We mean now, in 
regard to writers, subjects, and material for pictorial embellishment. The 
objection under notice proves, alas, fatal to the attempt to establish such a 
periodical among us. The proprietors of our works have been generally 
poor, and dependent upon the public assistance. This withheld, from the ob- 
jection now stated, or any other, of course their energies are paralyzed, and 
their plans, however noble and comprehensive are speedily frustrated. Now, we 
contend that if every one who objects to our Southern works, because they are 
not extrinsically equal to the Northern Magazines, should generously and confi- 
dently extend his aid to an earnest effort coupled with a high ambition—the 
difficulty would vanish at once, and the work very quickly vie in beauty with 
any production of the North. The Southerner, therefore, who will not take a 
Southern Magazine because its engravings are a trifle inferior to the transatlantic 
plates of Northern works—or because it lacks some feature of external interest 
which they possess; we say the Southerner who pursues this course is certainly 
not awake to the importance of fostering home effort—how feeble so ever it may 
be. It is an objection unworthy of a generous and patriotic bosom. 
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Another objection—and a very remarkable one too, often urged agains: taking 
our own works, is, their want of permanence and stability. This objection is so 
absurd that it hardly needs refutation. It is just as if a man should refuse to help 
his neighbor on his way because he is‘unable to go alone! ‘When itis estab- 
lished and finely under weigh, I will take the work,” is the languagejof many 
an unthinking man among us. “Why”—we feel tempted to answer—‘“why 
friend, we shall not then ask or need your help; now we do really and deeply 
need it.” We dismiss this objection without further comment—and perhaps we 
may as well with it dismiss the subject, hoping that all who read these para- 
graphs will see to it that they do not belong to one or the other of these classes 
of objectors, to whom, unquestionably, the failure of periodicals among us is 
primarily due. 





AraBetia Stuart. A Romance of English History. By G. P. R. James, Esq., 
Author of “Darnley,” “De l’Orme,” etc. New-York: Harper ¢ Brothers, 1844. 


We suspect that, for the present at least, the day of the historical romance is 
pretty well over. The taste for it naturally expires with the want of the neces- 
sary food. Not that there are not historical romances enough, daily issued from 
the press; but these seem not of the true antique fashion—they lack the genuine 
flavor—they smack not of that oily taste which came with the thing in former 
days—they lack the soul, the freshness of old times, and if they recall the com- 
modity of which they bear the name, it is only to remind us of what we possess 
no longer. They wear the outer shape alone—it is the carcass only that is 
presented to us :— 


“The wine of life is drawn and the mere lees, 
Is left this vault to brag of.” 


There is a day for historical romances as for every thing else. They were a 
novelty in letters for a season, and were duly honored while something of a 
novelty. They were not less legitimate because they werenovel. It was indeed 
only while they were novel that they were legitimate. So with Byron’s tales of 
vehemence and passion, and Scott’s pittoresque ballads of feudal chivalry. A 
master hand first opens the way, lays bare the unsuspected vein, and the task of 
pursuing it is easy for the inferior laborer. The very fact that the performance 
has become easy is a sufficient reason why it should no longer excite wonder. 

Arabella Stuart is not exactly a subject for the novelist. It would suit the 
poet better. Its facts are too well known—the restraints upon the novelist are 
too great and imperative. A great master hates such fetters. He requires of 
history but a few glimpses. The moment the narrative becomes full, and the 
record is copious of details, he stops. His privileges are derived from the mea- 
greness of the chronicle. His wings grow out of the infirmities and deficiencies 
of history. Where the historian grows blind, he receives light. Where the 
historian trembles to advance, he takes courage. He shapes the dismembered 
fragments into forms and fancies of his own. And in the exercise of a crea- 
tive and endowing faculty, he achieves an object equally wondrous in the sight 
of others and delightful to his own. 

The story of Arabella Stuart left Mr. James with few such privileges. It 
was written to his hands. He had but to elaborate a known narrative, to spice 
it with occasional sentiments, and to throw in a few extra elements of passion 
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and fear, and jealousy, and his romance was finished. The very fact that he 
seems pleased with his work—that he has danced in his fetters without misgiv- 
ing—is proof against his genius. The slight addition which he has made to 
history, in the persons of his old knight, Sir Harry West, and his Italian girl, 
Ida Mara, are proofs of the little strain his labours made upon his genius. 

Mr. James is a most tedious writer. His common-places are utterly unendu- 
rable. Take the first chapter of this novel, forexample, and remark upon the 
dilations, whether of sentiment or description, in which truisms are labored for 
no obvious purpose unless to make it appear that the writer does some think- 
ing in his way. When a novelist begins by describing minutely an old building, 
the grounds about it, the servants, the officers, the stud, you take for granted 
that the chief business of the work is done there, and a close knowledge of these 
particulars are necessary to your proper comprehension of what is to follow. 
When this is not the case, for what the deuse, you ask, are we troubled with all 
these nice details. 

If Mr. James has to tell you of some long distant time—say two hundred and 
forty. years—he is at some pains to tell you that “it is a long time to look back 
to”—and yet he says gravely, “the men and women of those days are much the 
same creatures that we see moving around us at present,” etc. Then he ex- 
claims—“T wo hundred and forty years! What a lapse of time it seems”—and 
then follows another long stretch of common-places, the most ordinary of all 
human reflections, truisms without depth, and sentiments without even the charm 
of a graceful expression. If an old bachelor hurling his bowl at the pins, suc- 
ceeds in tumbling them over—he says, like an old fool as he is—*Thus it is 
with human projects,” etc., and so on, with such miserable gammon, to the end 
of the chapter. 

It is not denied that Mr. James makes usually a book that will keep attention 
wakeful. This is the very summit of his powers as anovelist. His skill in 
combination is very good. The parts of his story are combined with patience and 
method. He is a tolerable literary joiner. His incidents are dove-tailed in 
proper order, and his fabric hangs together with a praiseworthy consistency of 
parts. For the reader who seeks amusement merely—who asks for nothing but 
to be kept from sleep—this is perhaps enough. But thisisall. Mr. James rarely 
offers more. His invention is as common-place as his reflections, He has no 
fancy and less imagination. You are never made to rise in the contemplation of 
the subject—you are never made to feel that your author sees farther than your- 
self. He never requires you to lift your eyes to his elevation. He is a pleasant 
companion, but no teacher. He has no thoughts that compel you to exercise 
your Own—no speculations that lead you from your world, into that vaster one 
over which he sways. This is the power of the original genius, which makes 
you follow in your own spite, and shows you empires which afterwards brighten 
in. your dreams. 

Mr. James is something of an artist. He is moreover a man of good taste 
and a proper understanding. He is well read in history. His knowledge of 
French History is certainly very considerable, though the critics of France sneer 
at the uses to which he puts his knowledge. They are not prepared to recog- 
nize the felicity or truthfulness of his pourtrayals; and, indeed, how could this 
be expected of a citizen of Great Britain. We might as well expect truth and 
correct seeing from an English traveller in the United States, as from a British 
novelist when his theme is Jean Crapaud. 
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Mr. James, with all his cleverness, is not a man of genius. He lacks the 
creative power. He cannot group the unmalleable material and work it into 
new forms. He has none of the Promethean skill, though he sometimes strives 
desperately with a sort of Promethean daring. His fire is not caught from hea- 
ven, or if it is, it is the heaven of Mahomet—a sort of midway elevation which 
is occasionally fortunate in the reception of some straggling rays from far supe- 
rior altars. This Arabella Stuart, which Mr. James thinks his best book, is a 
sufficient proof of what we say. It is a labored, not an inspired performance. 
Its mere external aspect, may remind us of better things from the hands of the 
masters. There is the shape, indeed, but it does not live. If it breathes it searce- 
ly speaks. It is uninformed by the living soul, and glowing spirit of true genius. 


Taves or Every Day Lire in Swepen, etc. By Freperixa Bremer. New- 
York: Harper q- Brothers. 


The Swedish books of Miss Bremer are scarcely so much in vogue as they 
were at first. The cause is natural enough. As in the case of Eugene Sue, one 
or two good books from the pen of the author, led to the translation of all that 
he had ever written—good, bad, and indifferent. The worst fault of Miss Bre- 
mer’s inferior books places them under the last category. They are simply 
indifferent. She is monotonous. She repeats herself. When you have read 
“Nina” and “Home” you are in possession of all her stores. She has no inven- 
tion and little variety. She is a gentle writer—a good moralist, and if she does 
not always captivate, she, at least, seldom offends. 


Tue Home Lisrary. New-York: J. S. Pilati. 1844. 


We are in receipt of the first two numbers of this miscellany, which has been 
announced as one in which authors are quite as much interested as publishers. 
The profits of publication are to be divided, according to first principles, between 
them. The Editor is Mr. Evert A. Duyckinck, a young gentleman of New- 
York, of sound judgment, excellent talent, and a proper sense of moral respon- 
sibility—a matter in which modern critics are not particularly conspicuous. 
Mr. Duyckinck is not so well known, out of New-York, as a writer, yet he is 
one of the most promising of that city. He was one of the Editors of “Aretu- 
rus,” and has contributed some well written papers to the New-York Review. 
We have no doubt that he will execute his tasks with ability, and heartily wish 
the Miscellany success. 

The first number of the Home Library (Prose Series) is occupied by a collec- 
tion of Letters from Italy, by J. T. Headly; a pleasant descriptive wiiter of 
quick observation, shrewd remark and considerable intelligence. His topics are 
various, and he discusses them in a sprightly manner, and in an easy graceful 
style. Italian scenery and society, her people, her painters, her beggars— 
Genoa, Naples—with all these topics our author seems familiar, and to many 
his details will be found as new, as, to most, they will prove interesting. 

The initial verse publication, (Poetical Series) of the Home Library is fur- 
nished by Bryant. It is called “The White-footed Deer and other Poems.” 
It is a small collection consisting chiefly of such pieces as have fallen from the 
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pen of the author since the publication of his last volume, “The Fountain.” 
They do him no discredit. ‘Without containing any one piece of the immortal 
beauty of many in his previous writings, they yet declare the same master hand. 
There is the same pure and even gentleness of thought, the same felicity of 
phrase, the same happy finish of manner. Here isa graceful trifle from the 
German. The subject is an old one. It is called 


“A NORTHERN LEGEND.” 





1 Iv. 
‘THERE sits a lovely maiden, Uprises from the bottom 
The ocean murmu nigh ; A young and handsome knight ; 
She throws the hook and watches In golden scales he rises, 
The fishes pass it by. That glitter in the light. 
1. v. 
A eae whine a ate oy wel, The maid is ae with terror— 
er hand ; “Nay, knight of ocean, nay, 
Upon the the 4 she binds it, It was not thee I wanted. 
And flings it from the land. Let go the ring, I pray.” 
111. vi. 
Uprises from the water “Ah, maiden, not to fishes 
A hand like ivory fair ; The bait of, ld is thrown ; 
What gleams upon its finger ? ™ rin; never leave me, 
The golden is there. aii: must be my own.” 


The Home Library has begun well. Several American authors of distinction 
are pledged to its maintenance, and we doubt not, while we hope, that it will find 
due favor with the public. It is beautifully printed, on fine white paper, and is 
classed among the cheap publications. A volume of poems by Mr. Simms is to 
succeed that of Mr. Bryant. 





Lire aNnD ADVENTURES OF Jack or THE Mitt; commonly called Lord Pear 
ete. A Fireside Story. By Wm. Howrrr. New-York: J. Winchest 


A story of no great promise or pretension, which turns out better as you pro- 
ceed than you will anticipate. William Howitt is not much of an artist. We 
find his books very dull ones. All his volumes about Germany are so. In his 
‘Student Life’ he succeeds admirably in making out of a good subject a heavy book. 
His Jack of the Mill will interest. It is not wanting in merit as a story, and it 
illustrates some passages in religious history of which the general reader knows 
little. ‘The glimpses given of the persecutions of the Lollards in England, and 
of the Hussites in Germany, constitute the most interesting portions of his volume. 









Tue Jew. By C. Spmpier; Author of “The Jesuit,” Translated from the Ger- 


man. New-York: J. Winchester. 


An elaborate story from the German, full of incidents, of a stirring and excit- 
ing nature. Such a succession of characters is not often presented in a novel. 
The author has the peculiar art of bringing numerous persons into the perform- 
ance, and making all useful, without impairing the main action of his piece. 
His dramatis persone never stand in the way of one another. Some of the 
scenes are singularly tragic—many of them well wrought. His pictures of the 
persecutions of the Jews are revolting to humanity. Unhappily, they are too 
true to history to leave the novelist unjustified in his cruel delineations. 
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Tue Grumsier; A Novel. By Miss Euten Picxerine, Author of “The Fright,” 

“The Expectant,” ete. New-York: J. Winchester. , 

Miss Pickering’s books are generally readable. Her “Grumbler” is not less 
so than usual. We may doubt her taste in the selection of a title, for, in truth, 
there is nothing attractive in such a portraiture; but hers is an amiable “Grum- 
bler,” who growls most in the performance of a good action. 


_eeeeeeeeee 





Sr. Parricx’s Purcarory: An Essay on the’ Legends of Purgatory, Hell and 
Paradise, current during the Middle Ages. By Tuomas Waicurt, Esq., M. 
A., F.8. A. New-York: J. Winchester. 

An essay full of curious black letter and traditionary learning. It will inter- 
est the student and inform the mere reader. To the latter, it might have been 
made somewhat more attractive. 





Hans or Iceranp, Or Tae Demon or Tue Nortu; A Romance. By Victor 
Hveo. Translated from the French, by J.T. H. New-York: J. Winchester. 
This romance of Victor Hugo is not worthy of the author of the Hunchback 

of Notre Dame. It is a wild traditionary legend of the north, not remarkable 

either for beauty or originality. It will satisfy the lover of “raw-head and bloody 
bones” tradition, but scarcely prove acceptable to any other. 


Tue Femave Buve Bearp, or Le Morne-Av-Diaste. By Evcene Sve; Author 
of “‘The Mysteries of Paris,” etc. New-York: J. Winchester. 

The great work of Eugene Sue is undoubtedly the Mysteries of Paris. The 
reader will be better satisfied with the genius of the author from the perusal of 
that one work, than he will by the perusal of such as the present. All that we 
have read of Sue, that excepted, are of inferior character. We should make 
express mention in favor of his “Matilda,” which we have not yet examined. 
The story before us is incongruous and improbable in the last degree. It betrays 
some invention, but invention is tolerably easy when an author takes the liberty 
to pass the boundaries of the probable wherever his genius is at fault. The 
Female Blue Beard is a flatulent monstrosity; but the character of Cronstillac 
is well drawn. 





Tue Frencu Lanevace. Those of our young readers who desire an acquain- 
tance with the French tongue, (and such an acquaintance, by the way, is now 
an indispensable item of polite education,) we refer to the card of Mr. Hetior, 
on the cover of this issue. The oral system of instruction, pursued by him, we 
consider better adapted to the end than any other in yogue: making the language 
attainable by all, ‘with speed and ease, and not the less perfectly. Mr. H.’s 
method while stript of all the dry and laborious abstrusities of the old grammar 
plan, has none of the imperfections and superficialities of the new fangled short 
cuts, which have lately appeared, under such titles as, “French, without a mas- 
ter,” and the like. Mr. H.’s course, is not one of these dangerous short cuts, but 
rather the legitimate path cleared of its weeds and brambles, and rendered easy 
and pleasant of passage. 
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SourHern Quarrerty Review, for April. No. X. Charleston, S. C. 


We have not had time to examine particularly this issue of the Review, but 
are disposed to think that it is generally able and discriminating. The leading 
paper is on Herder’s Philosophy of History, and exhibits considerable learning 
blended with an agreeable style. The other prominent articles are on American 
Oratory, Milton’s Genius, the Reformed Israelites, etc. The Book Notices are 
fewer than usual. We observe that Prof. Anthon’s Greek Reader is severely 
handled—and five serious cownts appear in the indictment. Mr. Jenkins’ Jour- 
nal, the “Interpreter,” noticed in our last, is favorably spoken of. In this con- 
nection let us ask, has the South done—is she doing her duty to the Review and 
our other Journals of Literature ? 


ee eer 


Tue Potyetorr. No. II. Charleston, S. C. 


Mr. Kuiestern has undertaken no trifling task in this work, and while we hope, 
we doubt that it will repay his toil. It is certainly an important enterprise—not 
less so than novel. The work embraces “elegant extracts” from various modern 
tongues—exhibited side by side—so that the reader and student may compare, at 
a glance, the construction and idioms of the various languages. Mr. K. isa 
scholar we doubt not, fully competent to the work he has begun. Our narrow 
limits forbid that extended notice of the plan, which we designed to give, and 
we can only commend the Polyglott to those who are studying the languages of 
the continent. 


ene 


Monrsiy Caat witn Reapers anp Corresponpents.—Bnief must be our con- 
verse with thee, gentle reader,.this month, for our “Department” is already 
crowded, and numerous engagements, moreover, leave us little leisure at this 
moment for indulging the socialfeeling. We flatter ourselves that the pages of 
our beloved Orion are ever increasing in interest to you, and that our continued 
efforts to improve and elevate the tone of the work are not in vain. Next month 
we hope to find both time and leisure for more of this pleasant and confidential 
intercourse with “readers and correspondents.” . . . - « . Mr. Simms’ 
“Life of Marion,” which we mentioned in our last, is announced for publication 
this month, by the Langleys. . . . . . . . Our fair correspondent, author 
of “Innocence,” is informed that her favor is acceptable and will find admission 
at an early period. . . . . + + “The Moral Character of Hamlet” will 
be concluded in our next. We seldom speak of the merits of the papers we 
publish, but we cannot forbear expressing our gratification with the manner in 
which the press —, has noticed this series of papers by the able author of 
“The Yemassee.” .. . « . “Ii Capannetto” will be continued in our 
next. . . “. “We had partly in type, for this number, an interesting 
paper entitled “A Visit to Venice,” by the Rev. W. C. Dana. It is unavoidably 
deferred until our next) We trust the author will continue io favor us with these 
interesting Noteson Europe. . .. . . « If our correspondents will aid 
us in extending the circulation of our work: we shall be able, as we certainly 
are willing, to increase its number of pages, and thus make room for their wel- 
come, but often deferred favors. Aw revoir. 
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